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O prepare eader for one of the 

| moſt intereſting events of Pole's life, 

Mr. P, by the help of the biſhop of Meaux, 

is enabled to harangue upon the deplorable 

and corrupted ſtate of the church of Rome, 

for ſeveral centuries together, with reſpec to 
morals and religion, in its head and members, 3 & / 
(p. 319). From the ſame channel does he 
derive that ſhew of learning and reading, to 
evince the neceſſity of, what we acknowledge, 

and readily admit, the reformation of the 
church, (p. 320). By an unfortunate miſ- 7 c 
take, he diſcovers this oſtentation of litera- 

ture to be a borrowed ſtock of knowledge; 

and betrays his ignorance, by referring to the 
younger biſhop Durandus, as preparing mat- 

ters which were to be diſcuſſed in the council of 


into any eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian whatever, 
he would have found, that Durandus's under- 


taking 
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75 


97 
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6 
taking was diſcuſſed at the council of Vienne 
in Dauphin“ in France; but Baſſuet, by only 
ſaying Vienne, and not being more particular, 
led his tranſcriber into this groſs miſtake *. 


This lamented degeneracy of morals, which 


Durandus, and Boſſuet's other authorities com- 
plained of, our author confirms by adding, 
ee of the clergy, — inconveniences 
which always attend immoderate wealth, the 
croiſades, or holy wars, —abſence of biſhops 


from their dioceſes, relaxation of canonical pe- 


nitence, the importation of foreign vices, — 


gloomy, unprofitable, litigious kind of learning 
(p- 321); but above all,, the notorious profli- 
gacy of moſt, or ſeveral 

pf the Popes and their court, (p. 322), as 
evils that called aloud for redreſs. And Zheſe 
general cauſes of the neceſſity of a reformation 
were quickened into birth by the following 
event, (p. 323): namely, Luther's preaching 
againſt indulgences. All this we readily al- 
low; and humbly thank him for thus be- 
ſpeaking the favourable attention of the pub- 
lic to Luthers oppoſition to the enormous 
cortruptions of his church. But when he tells 
us, the grant of indulgences had been as ancient 


1 Cave, hift. lit. v. 1. p. 10 p. 13. J. 2. p. 
525. This 1 that au Tell A Clement V, 
A. D. 1311, which perſecuted and aboliſhed the knights 
Templars. | | md adi 

2 Baſſuet, hift. des Variations, &c.v. I. lib.1. p. 1--5. from 
whom Mr. P. has tranſcribed without acknowledgment 
his conſtant practice) p. 319---321 of his book, and pil- 
fered his vouchers. ks, 
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t cbriſtianity, we preſume to differ 
a little from him; and fear, he hath too 
boldly advanced what he cannot prove: for 
our reading tells us the direct contrary. We 
find that ſome of the champions of his own 
church were obliged to give up the point of 
antiquity. Thus cardinal Cajetan owns, the 
= firſt riſe of indulgences is very uncertain : 
that we have no account of it either in the 
« 88. or in the writings of the ancient 
* doctors, whether Greek or Latin; all that 
ve know is, that St. Gregory inſtituted the 
* indulgences of ſtations *.” To the ſame 
purpoſe biſhop Fiſber, when writing againſt 
Luther himſelf, owns, that they were not in 
uſe in the firſt ages of the church *. And we 
learn from Prierias, another of that herefi- 
arch's opponents, that they were made known 
to us not from the authority of SS, but from 
the greater authority of the church of Rome 
and her biſhops *. | 

Theſe conceſſions from ſuch warm cham- 
pions of the Romiſb faith, ſhould make the 
modern defenders of that church leſs peremp- 


1 Dupin, eccleſ. hift. 16 cent. 1/4 pt. p. 393. It is a 
— — i final and len 2 222 who ſays 
the ſame in his book adverſus heres. lib. 8. p. 577, could 
eſcape the pruning knife of the inquiſitor Sotomajor, who 
has put Poldore Virgil in his index expurgatorius, p. 853, 
for ſaying much the ſame thing in his book de invent. re- 
rum, lib. 8. c. 1. | 

2 8 Raffenſis de indulg. Ic. art. 18. 

3 Dial. Sylu. Prieriatis, art. 66. Inter «pp, Lutheri, v. 


I. ed. Witt. p. CLxv1. 


tory, 
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tory, and more cautious and modeſt in their 
aſſertions : the however they who know no 
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ſentation 4 ables. falſhoods, the ignorance 
* or the impudence of ſuch abſurd zealots will 
but the more expoſe them to others. As the 
writers above alleged give up the argument 
from S S. which is more antient than that 
drawn from antiquity; what will our biogra- 
pher make of this latter proof? It was to- 
wards the middle of the gth century before 
we hear the word indulgences mentioned, in 
the ſenſe which the. preſent church of Rome 
holds. And all that Mr. P. fays is wide of 
the point; for wherever he got his know- 
ledge, the inſtances he has recourſe to in proof 
of the antiquity and lawfulneſs of indulgences, 
37/ (p. 323), do not reſpect the puniſhments of 
the next world, but, what nobody denies, the 
power of the church in mitigating eccleſiaſti- 
cal cenſures in %s. In the dark ages of ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition, private biſhops firſt 
began the gainful trade of indulgences: which 
attempt ſucceeding well, the Roman Pontifs 
limited their power, and etonopolined—the 
22 ſcandalous _traftic to themſelves. The firſt 
plenary indulgencè is ſaid to have been granted 

by Innocent III. in the council of Lateran in 


1 Maſbeim's ecclef. hiſt. Cent. x11, v. I, p. 594, 595. 
For a full account of the enormous doctrine of indulgences, 
ſee Lettres ſur les jubiles, by Mr. Chais, miniſter of the. 
French church in the Hague, 55 vol. 8vo, 1751. An ex- 
tract of which is given in the Biòliotheque raiſonnee. 
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| a 1215; and the next by Boniface VIII, in 1399. 
for the jubilee year. From this time they 
became more frequent, more avowed and 
ſhamefully venal. It is owned, that the hor- 
rid proſtitution f theſe grants was the glaring 

diſorder of thoſe times, and had raiſed ſuch a 
general diſcontent in all orders, as endangered 
| the grace utſelf, and the authority which con- 
ferred it, to fall into contempt, (p. 324). 
Wherein then did Luther do amiſs in oppo- 
| fing this flagrant iniquity? We defire no 
better apology for the zeal which animated 
that man of God, than Mr. P's own con- 
feſſion: himſelf acknowledges their great a- 
buſe. And the Pope's agents in the diſperſing 
theſe indulgences behaved in the moiſt out- 
rageous manner, publickly proſtituting the 
power of delivering fouls out of Purgatory ; 
and openly, and without any ſenſe of ſhame, 
ſpent the money collected for that purpoſe, in 
the ſtews, and the tavern, in gaming, and in 
every thing that was vile“. 


7 2 


Thus whilſt a vicious court, and its profli- 


gate dependants, enjoyed the ſpoils of a weak 
and puerile devotion, thoſe of that church, 
who had godlineſs with underſtanding, could 
only bewail, in private, the miſerable con- 
dition of true religion. To oppoſe the tor- 
rent was, they feared, above the power and 
capacity of any private perſon. Thoſe who 
had attempted to rouſe the court of Rome, 


1 Thuanus, lib. 1. A. D. 1516. RK. . 3, = 


S N. el /9. 23.4. nue had 
de. oc 5 


4.2. 


©i' 


had been fo unſucceſsful, that they deſpaired 
of any reformation being effected : and Albert 
Crantzius, the tamous civilian, and dean of 
 Hamburgh, who, in his youth, had ſunk un- 
der the oppoſition raiſed againſt him, for 
ſome cenſures of the court and doctrine of 
Rome, reading, juſt before his death, Luther's 
propoſitions concerning indulgences, is report- 
ed to have ſaid, Frater, frater, abi in cellam, 
& dic miſerere mei Deus. © The bold ef- 
* forts of this new adverſary of papal ambi- 
tion and deſpotiſm, were indeed honoured 
with the applauſes of many, but few or 
none entertained hopes of their ſucceſs *.” 
But no ſooner had he raiſed his warning 
Voice, than his endeavours were anſwered be- 
yond all expectation : and this obſcure and 
inconſiderable friar proved an inſtrument in 
the hands of providence of that religious re- 
volution, which almoſt immediately com- 
menced. 

Mr. P. hath adopted a vulgar error; and 
imputes the firſt riſe of this oppoſition, to a 
jealouſy between the Auſtin and Dominican 

372 Ftryars, (p. 324); and that Luther, out of re- 
ſentment, that the monks of his order were | 
not employed in vending theſe holy wares, 
was appointed by therr general to preach in 


#. oppoſition to their rivals, DET) But Lu- 


ther's general character will tlear him from 


af 1 Kortholt, hi/t. eccleſ. p. 718. See alſo Ialf's preface 


to Crantzius's works. 


2 Maſbeim, v. 2. p. 15. 
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this baſe inſinuation. He was not a perſon 
likely to be ſwayed by ſuch paltry motives : 
and, moreover, the thing itſelf is talſe. This 
lucrative commiſſion was ever principally in- 
truſted with the Dominicans: and for half a 


"2 century before Luthers time, Mr. P. wills 
1 i any Auſtin friar em- 
ployed in this office. And beſides, this very 
commiſſion, which is ſuppoſed to have raiſed 
the anger and envy of Luther, becauſe the 
Dominicans were preferred to his order, was 
offered to, and refuſed by the Franciſcans. 
The office itſelf was ſo odious, that it was 
not at all deſirable to be any ways concerned 
an the turpitude of ſuch infamous traffic. 
Ndne of Luther's cotemporary adverſaries 
ever reproached him with ſuch ignoble and 
ſelfiſn motives of oppoſition. Even the 
lying Cochlæus was filent on this head 
during the life of Luther, though after 
his death, he broached the calumny I am 
here refuting. But ſuch was the ſcanda- 
lous character of this man, who was no- 
'® torious for fraud, calumny, lying, and their 
ſiſter- vices, that the more reſpectable ene- 
mies of Luther were aſhamed to make uſe 
either of his name or teſtimony *.” 
The infinuation that Luther oppoſed the 
Hale of theſe indulgences, in obedience to Stau- 
Pitz commands, is as ill grounded as the 


* 


former ſuggeſtion. For that reformer, in a 


45 . | 
I AMaſbeim, v. 2. p. 17, 18. Mr. Maclaine's note. 
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fetter to his vicar-general, informs him, that 
ſuch offence had been taken at his propo- 
fitions, that againſt his will he was obliged to 
appear in public ; and therefore he begged 
him to tranſmit his trifles {bas meas meptias } 
to the Pope; not, as he adds, that I wiſh 

u in the fame danger with myſelf, ſince I 
hows undertaken theſe things at my own ha- 
zard alone. Shriſt N- ee hether-theyare 
i i i d. Now if Lu- 
ther preaching had been by order of Stau- 
pitz, would he, in a private letter, written 


| A to him, have taken all the blame upon him- 


ſelf ? Would he not rather have availed him- 
{elf of his ſuperior's command? But Luther's 
further proceedings demonſtrate, that his op- 
poſition did not ariſe from any other motive, 
than a zeal for the honour of God, and the 
injured cauſe of religion. This was reaſon 
enough for a man of his piety, ability and 
courage to exert himſelf, to attack the im- 
pious, novel doctrine, and efficacy of theſe par- 
dons, ... and to diſcredit them in the minds of 
the people, (p. 324). 


Amongſt the ſeveral catholic divines, who 


thought themſelves obliged to oppoſe bim, we 


i — Non guod te mibi conjungt periculs velim, meo ſolius 
Perictelo hæc egifſe volo. Chriſtus viderit, ſua ne ſint an mea, 


gue dixi.— He adds, Ceterum minacibus illis meis amicis, 
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gere repeatedly told, Echlus diſtinguiſbed Bim- 


ell, (p. 324). We gueſs this formidable he- —_ 
ro to be no other, than Eckius of Ingold/ladt ; 43 5 
who, as well as the other earlieſt opponents "XA 
of Luther, undertook a taſk, they were not We 
at all qualified for; as they were not to be 1 
named with their antagoniſt in point of know- Web 
ledge, or ability. Such a contempt of them 15 
and their learned labours, had Luther and his 11 
115 friends, that they thought greater ſervice 1 
could not be done his cauſe, than by re- beet» 
ubliſhing, amongſt his works, the lucu- 1 
ee of his adverſaries. Mr. P. has ve 
pitched upon Eckius, M the greateſt cham- - 
-pion of them all: his ſtriftures [obeli/er } up- 9 
on, and diſputation with Lutber, being of 1 
the ſame claſs- with the reſt, are honoured Mis 
with a place in the fame volume with his 60 
brother combatants; and by this means they Wl 


HI live. But alas! what hopes could the n 
orthodox have of converting the heterodox, 1 
when, as Eckius himſelf told his affociate | e 
Hog rate (that well-known foe to Reuchlin, 
Eraſinus, and Luther, to learning, religion, 
and common ſenſe) that when he had ſet in 
+ battle-array ever ſo many fathers, that raſh 
heretic Luther ſhameleſsly denied them all; 
"0 ; gand ventured, moreover, to aflert, that he 


alone would confute a thouſand ſuch, and 

I. Tetzel's, Prierias's, and Ectius's performances occur 
in the firſt volume of Luther's works. Pope 4% X's bull 
5 againſt Luther, is inſerted in th * volume, 


3 


. : with 
w 3» 


er opp. Lutheri, v. 1. p. 335. Ed. Witt. 


(' 358.5 


with no other argument than this, that Chriſt 
was the foundation of the church, and none 
other ſhould any man lay: #/ut, ſays he, I 
clearly confutea him, by producing the 12 foun- 
dations out of the Revelaiions (c. xxi. v. 14). 
This was an irrefragable anſwer indeed! The 
Divine proceeds in his narration; that Luther 
maintained, that the Gree#s and others, not 
under the obedience of the Pope, might be 
ſaved. He ſaid too, he wiſhed there was no 
mendicant order at all: and he ſpoke alſo many 
other ſcandalous and abſurd things, ſuch as, 
that a Council, as it conſiſted of men, might 
err; that purgatory could not be proved from 
SS. Sc. as you will ſee when you read our 
diſputation *: 


7 His is his 
own account his was the princi- 
pal of thoſe catholic divines, who were pitched 
upon to confute that reformer. ( Anceeuld 
Mr. P. have thought of any abler adverſary, 
no doubt he would not have named Ecꝶius. 
Can we therefore wonder, that when Lu- 
ther was reſiſted only by thoſe, who wrote 
like barbarians, and reaſoned like ideots, that 
his writings were received with ſuch univerſal 
applauſe, or that 8 S. reaſon and antiquity 


thould > triumph over ſuch minute and 


1 --- Dum ei (je. Luthero) Auguſtinum, Hieronymum, 
Ambroſium, Gregorium, Cyprianum, Chryſoftomum, 3 
& Bernardum, ſuper ills adducerem cum Theophylo, omnes 
negaort abſque rubare, Sc. Ep. Echii ad J. Hochſtraten. 
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deſpicable ' opponents? The reaſoning of 
Echingbeiragtomwenk, he had then recourſe to 
his friend inquiſitor Hog /trate's ſtronger me- 
thod of conviction; and attempted to accom- 
pliſh the ruin of the Saxon reformer, by pre- 
vailing on the Pope to iſſue out his anathemas, 
and excommunicate the man who could not 
otherwiſe be confuted. His elegant ac- 
count of this ſhall be given below, and in his 
own words . Luther's undaunted reſo- 
lution no more regarded the Pope's bull, than 
the. writings of his creatures: and to ſhew 
his deſign of leaving a corrupt and ſuperſti- 
tious church, he publicly burnt this bull 
againſt himſelf, and thoſe decretals and ca- 
nons which had eſtabliſhed the Pope's deſpo- 
tic juriſdiction, From him did he appeal to 
a general council: and in the mean time he 
ſtrengthened himſelf by appealing to the un- 
biaſſed ſuffrage of the learned; he expoſed 
the antichriſtian doctrines of popery ; he vin- 
dicated himſelf and his cauſe by many learned 
- writings, which were every where greedily 
ſought after, and occaſioned an alarming ſe- 


| 1 Minuta contra Lutherum ęſt concepta, proximo confiſto- 
1% cardinalium expedietur. Etſi Eckii conſilium ſequetur 

netiſſumus, tunc omnes cardinales & emnes epiſcopi je ſub- 
fertbent . . . Stetimus nuper, Papa, duo cardinales, doctor 
Hiſpanus, & ego, per quinque horas in deliberatione. hujus 
negotii, Fan boy rogabamur noftras dare ſententias. Bulle 
forma placebit bonis, mixta enim eft ex veterum conciliarum ac 
Pont iſicum, & novorum conſuetudine, errores ſunt 41 expreſſe 


condemnati. Ep. Eckit, inter opp. Lutheri, v. 2. p. 48. 
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ceſſion from the church and authority of the 
Roman Pontitt. 

In the midſt of this confuſion Leo X. died 
(p. 327), who, from his exaltation to the pa- 
pacy, was remarkable for little more than 
aſſociating with wits and buffoons, and 
ſpending His time in diſſipations and pleaſures 
of the loweſt kind *. In the beginning of 
his book our author had ſpoken diſreſpect- 
fully of Leo's ſucceſſor Adrian VI: but now 
wh he is introduced as oppoſing, theſe inno- 
vations, his zeal and learning as 
inſiſted upon. And what care did he take 
to heal the diviſions which troubled the peace 
of the church, and the corruptions which had 
been the occaſion, and ſerved as a pretence for 
them? Why truly, he did think, we are told, 
of removing whatever had given offence in the 
grant of indulgences, EE lain afide this 
deſign re-eſtabli Lach, the 
uſe of public penitence, but . » . thedepraved ſtate 
of Chriſtianity rendered [it abſolutely impracti- 
cable. He complained, that the officers of h1s 
own court were not diſpoſed to reform ſeveral 
unwarrantable practices, which cauſed the in- 
novators to jay, that every thing was venal at 
Rome. The politic Soderino told him, ſuch a 
ſtep world 3 ſerve to make the diſturbers of 
the public tranguility more inſolent, and heighten 
their credit with the people, Was his intended 


1 Hiſtoire des Papes, v. 4. 4% A la Haye, 1733. p. 
417, Ses. 
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treformation to take place, hey would go on ta 
demand other eſſential changes, and thus throw 7 
every thing into confuſion, (p. 327, 328). 9 
Can a member of the church of Rome ſay 
this, and not bluſh? Is it not a full juſtifica- 
tion of the reformer's oppoſition to the tenets 
*of that infatuated church, whoſe rulers, in 
the language of the ſacred volumes, ſeeing 
they did ſee, and not perceive, and hearing, 
they did hear and not wor gr 4 
this Pope was by much the beſt of any in 
"i thoſe days, and the very reyerſe of his luxu- 
Tious predeceſſor: a Divine 
and willing to correct hoſe corruptions, 
which, by being allowed, gave ſuch encou- 
Tagement to oppoſers, as threatened the total 
tuin of the papal power. For this, his me- 
mory has been ſeverely treated by the paraſites 
of the court of Rome; who, though they 


bn bir "i a good prieſt, have looked up- 

on him 2 re ip 

- After him the ſhuffling Clement VII. and 
the ſubtle Paul III. followed the example of 
their predeceſſors; talking indeed loudly of 
reformation, but making fruitleſs efforts of 
@/embling a general council, though the latter 
had ſworn 70 call one within two years after ' 
Bus election, But during theſe con- 4 


fultations, we are informed the new opinions 


bad ſtill continued to make ſome freſh breach on, 


| x. 1 Mark 4. v. 12. 
2 Pallavicini, lib. 2. c. 9. n. 1. 


: | what 


2 
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what is termed, he received belief of all anti- 
quity, and gain over new proſelytes, 


And well they might, when the learned (by 


the example of Luther intrepidity) had got 
over the dread of that brutum fulmen, the 
Pope's anathemas; and had the courage to 
expoſe to public derifion, the weak props 
which ſupported the arrogated falſe claims of 
antiquity, unity and univerſality. When the 
impoſture was once Jaid open and inconteſt- 
ably proved, the wonder ceaſes, that ſo many 
ſtates and kingdoms embraced with open 


arms this revival of chriſtianity ; and ſearch- 


ing the SS, (which before were hid from 
them) they found what the reformers ſaid to 
be true: they therefore gladly heard them; 


they received, ſ en . ord- and 


To convince us how weary the world was 
of the exorbitant encroachments, and groſs 
corruptions of the ſee of Rome, Mr. P. has 
condeſcended to relate the rapid progreſs (p. 


3/7 27M328, 329) which the reformation made in 


31 


1b Proper What the canons of that obſcure 


2 


ſeveral countries; which is no weak argu- 
ment in favour of it. The Anti-Trimtarians 
and Anabaptiſls, are inſerted, only to triumph 
over the enormous licentiouſneſs of new opinions, 
(p. 329). Could the reformers help this ? 

ho were more ſtrenuous than they in de- 
tecting the error of thoſe ſets? But the H 
nod of Scrinia"came to this wild reſolution, 
of allowing every one to believe as he thought 


and 


4 
! 


1 


. unheard- of ſynod were, I know not: 


but the reſolution, here mentioned, was more 


agreeable to ſenſe and reaſon, than, with the 
fathers of the Trent ſynod, to damn men, for 
not believing, what they could not poſſibly 
bellove. | 

But, fays our hiſtorian, the reformation . . . 
was ſo far from producing any amendment, that 
the morals of thoſe who relinquiſhed the old 
religion, became wiſibly more degenerate, (p. 
330). We do not pretend to ſay, that all 
who came over to the reformation, were, or 
continued /azrts : but it is ſtrange, if they 
were viſibly more degenerate, when, beſides 
the ſame calls to a virtuous life which they 
had before, they wanted in this new religion, 
all the ealy pacifiers of a tender and awaken- 
ed conſcience; for the reformers had no par- 
don-mongers and indulgences, no corporal 


＋ or pretended abſolutions, no maſſes 
O 


br the dead, no expected deliverance out of 
Purgatory yumaiian—to—ledanche-drexd;-enk. 


Demers the puniſhment of fin. T hey did 


not thus deceive ſinners. They exhorted 
their converts to truſt in no external ordi- 
nances, or formal devotion, but to amend 
and correct their hearts: and they aſſured 
them, that an holy life was as neceſſary to 


falvation, as a ſound faith. If therefore their 


merals were not better than before, it Was 
neither the fault of their religion, are heir 
teachers, who omitted nothing that could 


Manifeſt the natural, odious deformity of fin. 


They 


Sq 


6364) 
They did indeed acknowledge, that the 


many painful obſervances of the religion they 
had relinquiſhed, (p. 331), did but keep men 
in ignorance of the Cu agg of religion, and 
could never produce that ſaving converſion, 
which could ariſe only from conviction of 
fin. The myſteries of religion, they inculcated 
upon the foot they found them placed in the 
goſpel, as articles of faith ſupported by ra- 
tional evidence, and contradictory neither to 
reaſon, nor the experience of their ſenſes. In 
the euchariſt, they conſidered the virtual ener- 

of Chriſt's preſence in that federal rite, 
which they deemed, the repreſentative appli- 
cation of their Redeemer's death and paſſion, 
the memorial of reconciliation with God there- 
by effected, and the open acknowledgments of 
bleſſings expected from, and ſecured to man- 
kind by the merits of it. They alſo laid be- 
fore their hearers the progreſſive and iniqui- 
tous ſteps which the ambitious Pontifs of 
Rome had taken in the iron ages of 1gnorance 
and barbariſm, (p. 3), to maintain their un- 
authoriſed power and grandeur ; which was 
firſt beſtowed npon them by a tyrant who had 
murdered his maſter. And what was very 
extraordinary,{that this temporal power of 
the vice-gerent of Him, who declared His 
kingdom was not of this world, commenced in 
the ſame century, and almoſt at the ſame 
time, with the impoſtor Mahomet : that each 
of them pretended to infallibility and uni- 


verſal ſupremacy; and each propagated 
| their 


- 
* 
* 
* 

* 
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heir claims, by tbe lite method, fire and 
word. — | 

+ If therefore the innovators, as Mr. P. is 
fond of calling them, were men of degenerate 
morals, they were ſo againſt knowledge and 
ronviction, and againſt every motive which 
could make fin appear in all its horrors. 
They had in this ew 4/74 (if it muſt be fo 
| termed) no falvos for an ambiguous repent- 
ance : perſonal and perſevering ſanctity of 
life could only, they were told, inſure their 
future happineſs. * But the candid Mr. P, 
that he may not be thought to have aſſerted 
any thing raſhly, brings his demonſtration of 
this vibe e, the Lutheran magi/- 
frates of the imperial cities, ſays this bold aſ- 
ſertor, petitioned Charles V. to cauſe auricular 
confeſſion to be re-eſtabliſhed by his authority, as 
be people were remarkably more licentious fince 
# had been diſuſed, (p. 330). 

+ This extraordinary article of intelligence, 
for which no proof is brought, has hitherto 
eſcaped the notice of other hiftorians, Had 
our author procured the depoſition of any of 
Abe pectatorol Ae ſhould not have known 
What to have replied: or rather, had he 
E&nown more of the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
the would not have been fo poſitive. When 
the Emperor, to gratify the /þiritual father 
7. the church, had entered into a religious 
War againſt the proze/tant princes and ſtates in 
Germany, and ſought to bring back by mili- 
tary arguments, into the pale of the church, 
* thoſe 


( 366 ) 


thoſe apoſtates, and their heretical ſubjects, 
he compelled the plages, which fell into his 
hands, to receive his new confeſſion of faith, 
called the interim ; that accommodating, heal- 
ing creed, which was to be received, till the 
Pope and a Council ſhould ſettle religion. In 
ſome places he was obliged to change the 
magiſtrates before he could carry his point * : 
and the following cities petitioned him, that 
they might i enjoy the Augsburgh confeſ- 


ſion, and that their religion ſhould ot be 


altered, viz. Memingen, Bibrach, Ravenſ- 
burg, Kempen, Iſne, Strasburgh, and Con- 


ſtance. So that we may fairly conclude, Mr. 


P's ſpectators did not ſee this depravity in all 
the imperial cities. Inferior cities indeed, 
who could make no reſiſtance, were forced 
to acquieſce and obey the Emperor, who 
was more ſucceſsful and expeditious in enact- 
ing his decrees, than the council of Trent 
was theirs; the miſſionaries of the former 
converting more with their muskets, than the 
Pope, in the latter, with nere, though 
after all, as the deputies of S7rasburgh told 
Granvill, the Emperor's prime miniſter, A 
* man might be burnt to death, (or knocked 
on the head, which is the ſame thing) “ but 


1 Augsburgh and Ulm. Thuanus, lib. 5. A.D. 1548. 
Sleidan, b. 21. p. 469. 472. 

2 Thuanus, lib. 4. A. D. 1547. Sleidan, b. 18. p. 
416. b. 20. p. 464. b. 21. p. 469, 478, & 485. 
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'&# wiſe than he did*'.” 

At laſt, after many fruitleſs projeds of 
#hree pontificates, (p. 331), and when eight 
years of the fourth had paſſed with the ſame 
irreſolution, (p. 332), a general council was 
determined to be held. And the city of 
Trent was pitched upon, as the moſt con- 
venient for that purpoſe, which, Mr. P. ſays, 
is. not ſubjeft to any ſovereign, (p. 333): tho' 
Shkidan aſſures us, it was under the dominion 
of Ferdinand King of Bohemia, and of the 
Romans *. But as he was an enemy and per- 
ſecutor of the reformers, they had good rea- 
ſon to object to that place, though their ob- 
jections were over-ruled. The Pope, to ſhew 
his deſire of a council, 79minated three le- 
gates to open it, vg. the cardinals Maron, 
Paris, and Pole. Of theſe, the firſt was the 
chief or preſident *. And the laſt of them, 
amongſt other advantages, was, as our au- 
thor tells us, 4n9wn to the northern nations 


Fer bis lenity, and eſteemed and beloved by them 
for it, Y. But as Mr. P, in the pro- 


I Shidan, b. 20. p. 466. 

% Idem. b. 14. p. 292. And Pallavicini ſays, it was 
whths Ferdinando beneficiaria, lib. 4. c. 17. n. 8. Since the 
treaty of Munſter, the bithop of Trent is ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhop of Saltzburg, having before been ſubject to the 
Patriarch of Aquileia. It is in the Auſtrian dominions in 
Germany, fon the river Adige or Etſch, Athefis ſays Mr. P. 
cf might az well ſay, London is waſhed by the river Tha- 
m/is. 

3 Morons præcipue . . legatio concilii demandata, quaſe 


Auer collegas principi, Pallav. lib. F. c. 1. n. 7. 
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that he could not be forced to believe other- 


"oo" 7. |; 
eſs of this life, has not made any mention 
of Pole's travels in the North; and as, 
amongſt his letters publiſhed by Quirin, there 
are none from any Northern correſpondents ; 
we may ask, how the Northern countries 
could know ſo well a man, who appears to 
have been an utter ſtranger to them. Unleſs = 
Mr. P. reckons every country a Northern ,, 
one, that lies North of Rome: yt we can 2 
hardly think ſo accurate a writer 2 
+ prefe-hirmfelf in fo vague a manner, when he 
was writing, not in 1taly, but in England. As 
he took the characters of other legates 
from Pallavicini, he ha ave con- 
tented himſelf with what is there ſaid of his 
hero, and is expreſſive enough *, than to have 
attempted to haye added any thing of his 
own, or at Jeaſt, ing but what was con- 
ſiſtent with his own narration in the courſe of 


his hiſtory. 
The patent for . commiſſion being made 
out, e the legates went to Trent, 
and opened the council, and ſtaid idling. 
there for ſeven months * :** and no biſhops 
coming, they were forced, through mere 
ſhame, to diſſolve their little afſembly *. 
Thus, to uſe our hiſtorian's words, the general 


= 
** * 5 
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1 Alter Polus, in theologia naviter verſatus, & morum 
ſanctitate, ſplendore ſanguinis, et exilii atque ærumnarum 
gloria, quas pro Romana ſede tuenda tolerabat, cunctis vene- 
rabilis. Lib. 5. c. I. u. 7. | 

2 Legatos ſeptem ipſos menſes Trident: plane ottatos. Idem. 
lib. 5. c. 4. u. 19. 3 Idem. ibid. 
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are of chriſtianity wwas at a fland from con- 


rations which ought not to have influenced 
eir conduct, who were entruſted with the chief g 
ghvernment of it, (p. 336). As this reffection 
Im; fo ſevere a cenſure upon the heads and 
ers of his church, we leave him to be 4 
ae by the zealots of his own party, for 4. 
* a K / (28 


Pp. 220). V.Q. 3 
5 51 he nate ig FA our cardinal had 
after this diſſolution, giveth his hiſtorian the 

pportunity to leave him at his uſual ſfudres, 
= ot return to England : —_ * 
Henry, he ſays, exhibited a ſcene of rapacity 
and /acrilege, which, till then, had wanted a 
Aatecedent; and, for the honour of human na- F, 
fre, has not been copied ſince, (p. 336). And 7 
this was the diſſolution of the // er tenements A 
(P. 3 ee ſuch as colleges, chan- 3 9 
ties, guilds, Sc. Here again our author's 
old aſſiſtant, Mr. Dod, furniſhes him with 
has quota of materials: but though he kindly 
ſupplied him with every thing relating to 
ee eſtabliſhments (except the account of 

ilds, taken from Dugdale) yet is he kept, as 
ere, behind the curtain, and moſt ungrate- 
fully deprived of the thanks due for his ſer- 
Mees . ,, The collegiate foundations were 
quickly their pain. All that was 
intended, with regard to them, was, to put 
them upon a more ſecure eſtabliſhment, that, 
1 Dod, v. 1. p. 115, 116. . 
5 A a the 
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the uſcleſs donations of ſuperſtition being 
lopped off, the cultivation of true virtue and 5 
knowledge might meet with the due encou- 

» ragement ſuch foundations deſerved, which 

were dedicated to the ſervice of God, and the 

education of youth. 

The motive alledged for the diſſolution of 
K the chantries, guilds, &c. was no 

mw, ad been at in diſſolving” monaſteries, 

390 and reforming abuſes in the church, (p. 337), 

/ (this is Mr. Dod's embelliſhment) but the 5 

King's expences in his wars with France and 

; 

5 


— .. 


Scotland, the miſmanagement of their gover- 

nors, and the miſemployment of their reve- 7 
nues . The chantry-lands,” ſays Collier, 
« were given for the benefit of the dead, 
and ſettled, as it were, upon the other A 
« world . . . And as Popes have often taken | 
money to let ſouls out of purgatory, ſo the 

King tock land, one would almoſt think, 1 
© to keep them in. And as indulgences 
had of late years been fo largely granted, the 
parliament perhaps thought with Eraſmus, 
that purgatory might be almoſt ſtripped of 
its inhabitants *: and as its very exiſtence 
was called in queſtion, there was therefore 
the leſs occaſion for money and maſſes, to pray 
dcparted ſouls out of a place, they might ne- 
ver have been in; and ſo, to fave their own : 


1 Collier, v. 2. p. 207. 2 IA 
3 Eraſm! opp. tom. v. c. 359. Cited by Dr. 
life of Eraſmus, v. 1. p. 114. Note. 
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| „ 
wates, made oyer to him the property of 


the dead. But death prevented Henry from 
taking poſſeſſion of theſe lands, which Ed- 


ward VI's miniſtry had the credit and pro- 


fit of ; | 

But beſides this, the biſhops of his own 
w foundation were ſo impoveriſbed, it ſeems, 
that the firſt incumbents lived on the benevo- 


per/ons, (). Here Mr. Dog's zeal car- 
ried him a little too far, for he is not uſually 
guilty of ſuch miſtakes, and has led our au- 
thor, who knew no better, into the ſame er- 
ror. The reference, in both theſe hiſtorians, 
is made to the ſame place in Collier; who, in 
his account of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ſpeaking of the miſchiefs done to the 
biſhoprics of Henry VIII's erection, does 
ſay this of thoſe biſhops, who, in the 
courſe of ber reign, were advanced to thoſe 
ſees ; and cites Heylin, as his voucher *. 
Bat this havoc of the revenues of thoſe ſees, 
not being made in Henry's reign, is imperti- 
nently and invidiouſly brought in to aſperſe 
that King, for what he did not do. Mr. 
Dad is indeed principally to anſwer for this 
, blander : it was copied from him. And Mr. 
Y rejoiced to find ſuch a charge againſt 
Henry; and above conſulting the authority 


1 Dod, v. 1. p. 347. 2 Collier, v. 2. p. 480. 
Heylin, hiſt. of Queen Elizabeth, p. 1 56, 157. No 


reference to page in Collier er ore None 
by M7 N 
a | A a 2 he 
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tence of their clergy, and other well-diſþojed 70 
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he appealed to, ventured to improve the in- 

vective, and to fix the odzum more clearly up- 

on the King: he alters new biſhops, into 

» firſt incumbents; and, after the words, bene- 

volence of their clergy, adds, out of the fer- 

tility of his own invention, and other ell 
diſpoſed perſons. 

2 Lie, it is aſſerted, cauſed the parlia- 

'g ment to give him 7o manors belonging to the 

ſee of York: and Mr. Dod, (to ſpeak ten- 

derly) in ſaying this, and that the archbiſhop 

had very little in exchange, has acted very 

unfairly. But this laſt particular our better 

informed hiſtorian drops, though Collier, Mr. 

Dod's oracle, ſays, that the archbiſhop had 

ſeveral lands, &c. in exchange; which, Hey- 

lin ſays, were of the like yearly value, but of 

an extended rent. Cranmer too gave 1 

twelve manors belonging to Canterbury ; and 

Bonner, ſays Mr. Dod, (which is omitted 

here) was obliged to do the like with ſont 

belonging to London; to which I add, fron 

Heylin, but not without ſome reaſonabl: 

'E compenſation, or allowance for them. 

þ te Cranmer remonſtrated againſt it. Th 


Large palſeſſions, allo, of Durham were, man) 
4 years, ſecularized, J. In whoſe reign! 


not in Henrys. Therefore our two catholic 
hiſtorians ſhould not have placed it here, t 


x Collier, v. 2. p. 207. 
2 Heylin, hiſt. Edward VI. p. 1889. 
3 Colher, v. 2. p. 214. For Cram mer S care. 
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gpgravate his facrilege; nor indeed any 


Where elſe, for it never took place. In Ed- 
ward VIth's reign, ſomething was done, 
which, if no more than the title of an act of 
parliament be read, does look a little like it. 
+ the laſt year of that young King, a bill 

was paſled for the ſuppreſſion of the biſhopric 
of Durham but it was, to found two 

new ſees, with deans and chapters out of it. 
The temporalities, indeed, were ſecularixed, 
turned wholly to a county palatine, and 
given to the duke of Northumberland. — 

But that the grant was executed in form of 
law, is more than appears.“ And the 

many years it was thus ſecularized, could not 
be more than two months at moſt, if at all: 

1 2 the grant was made in May, and the 

King died the July following, ſo that both 


theſe deſigns proved abortive *. 
After hin eee the King of Eng- 
and, we return to the ſubject of the hiſtory. 
Peace being now concluded between the Em- 
peror, and the King of France; and thoſe 
princes being ſolicitous for the calling of a 
eouncil: the Pope, after much ſeeming re- 
actance and delays, (p. 354), ſummoned one 
go meet again at the ſame place as before; 
nd made our cardinal a ſecond time one of 
©: the legates, who, that himſelf and his aſo- 
. Crates might have the higheſt notion of the 


| WF. - I Collier, V. 2. p- 326 327. 1 
2 Burnet, v. 2. p. 215, 216. i Joe's Mew. 
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importance of their commiſſion, employed a 


little leiſure time in compoſing a work on the 


2 nature and end of general councils, (p, 340). 
„ A pretty, florid, and harmleſs compoſition 
/ truly! which, as if it was deſigned only for 
true and truſty friends, proceeds altogether 


upon borrowed principles, and argues from 


them, as if they were inconteſtibly allowed : 

(ard however the author might be admired at 

Rome or Trent, he muſt not expect the ſame 
complaiſance from thoſe, who will require 

not ſounds but things, not words, but argu- 

ments. Such inquirers will, at firſt view, 

+ , diſcover the cardinal legate to go, in this 

on Aach treatiſe, upon the ſame e went in 
his book on the church's unity; and that, fo 
40 2 far from avoiding all extreme opinions, (p. 350), 
he inculcates, with equal arrogance ', the 
boundleſs prerogative of the ſee of Rome; 

and in defiance of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, his 

fancy and his prejudices ran away with his 
hat judgment: andj&he bold aſſertor, the weak 
reaſoner, and the abſurd interpreter of 88, 
characteriſe the author of this ſpecious per- 


formance. 
Whilſt Pole ſtaid behind at Rome after his 
colleagues, and amuſed himſelf in writing 
the treatiſe we have been ſpeaking of, his ho- 
lineſs allowed the other legates time to learn 
the leſſon which their aſſociate had kindly 


1 See a ſmall inſtance of this hinted at before, p. 130, 
an Mr, P's own extract of the treatiſe itſelf. 
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-gompoſed for them; for it was nine months 
after their arrival at Trent, before they pro- 
ceeded upon buſineſs. But how conſummate 
in the mean time, muſt the wickedneſs and 
diſſimulation of the court of Rome be], The 


7 
legates, thoſe angels of peace (p. 3 50), aeeirey 4093 


, were ſent to Trent, 
faith the junior legate Pole, among other 
things to revive decayed diſcipline, to prevent 
the increaſe of hereſy, and reform the extremely 
corrupt manners of the chriſtian world, (p. 
348). And yet they remained there, for a 
long time together, in an intirely torpid 
Mate. And why? © Becauſe his holineſs had 
other game to play, and ,was taking more 
effectual methods to carr He 
did not know, but, (for all their objections 
to the place) the Lutherans might appear, 
and defend their doctrine : he did not know, 
how forcible their reaſoning, or their elo- 
quence, might be : he did not care to truſt 
the cauſe of the church altogether to a pro- 
miſcuous afſembly ; the Spaniſh, and French 
biſhops might be refractory, and join the diſ- 
contented party. This guard:an therefore and 
pe/tor of the church {= exerted his hierarchi- 
cal office in ſecuring the Emperor at 
all events; (and ſent his grandſon cardinal 
Harneſe to Worms (p. 35 1), to treat with his 
imperial Majeſty to join their forces, and by 
the arm of the fleſh to confute the hereties . 


403 


4 1 
1 Pallav, lib. 5, c. 13. u. 1. *. 5. Aida, H. . 
Þ 248, galt Na 4 Nu, g. 2 And Pp 14.0 


(9 3 
And we are further informed of the ſatisfac- 
tion the Pope took, at being affured the Em- 
peror would draw his ſword againſt them: 

» but this was to be kept a profound ſecret; 
(and that the council ſhould not enter upon 
the diſpatch of buſineſs, till matters were 
ripe, leſt the Proteſtants ſhould be made def. 
perate; but, however, that ſo much of it 
might tranſpire, as ſhould intimidate them“. 
But, as this would no well in a proteſtant 
country, our candid and equitable hiſtorian 
intirely omits it, though Pallavicini (whom 
he cloſely follows) has not ſcrupled to relate 
it in his hiſtory of the council. Such 
were the honeſt and chriſtian arts employed 
by him, who called himſelf the jir/? biſbop of 
the chriſtian world ; and to whom Pole, at this 
very time, was not aſhamed to addreſs him- 
ſelf in ſuch words and language, which can- 

V. 2. Jo9 not be read without horrour (p* 20 p.241). To 
fay to him, Quem ſecundum Deum patrem & 
Dei patris locum & wices in terris gerenten 
agnoſcimus, is a profaneneſs, that all the 
dignity of tl;e purple cannot excuſe. 

Thus it ſhould ſeem, that thoſe angels 9 

peace, who were ſent to preſide at the council 

403 (p. 350), were only appointed as mafks to 
conceal the mean artifices and low deſigns ot 

the pretended father of the church. From the 

very tenor of their inſtructions, it does not 


1 14. ibid. n. 4, 5. 8 9.7/6. g 7 1 
2 Poli ep. Paulo III. Qui. u. 4. pe 35. 
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„ that any lenient meaſures would be 
propoſed; the authority of the holy ſee was 
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to be eſtabliſhed, and the refrafory and re- 


» 2bellious OF WHAT CONDITION SOEVER, were 


ito be repreſſed by cenſures and eccleſiaſhcal pu- 
niſbments (p. 3 51). But as to the examina- 
tion of articles of faith, or the diſcuſſion of 
vrhat the proteſtants required, nothing leſs 
was deſigned ; nothing leſs would be per- 
mitted: the legates were to propoſe every 
thing, and to deliver — his holineſs's deter- 
mination. And therefore to ſhorten debates, 
and ſecure a majority, they ſignified to the 


Pope — that it would be proper to appoint a 


greaſurer, with a fund ſufficient to anſwer the 
erigencies To of neceſſitous and depend- 
ent biſhops. * And not long after Pole's arri- 
-yal in Trent, the legates gave it as their opi- 


nion to the Pope, that the Lutheran hereſy, 


and the wickedneſs and enormities committed 
by the King of England, ſhould be firſt pre- 
ſented, in form of a petition or complaint, 
to the animadverſion of the council *. By 
this we may judge, how free a council this 
was like to be. 

Our author, willing to diſplay his erudi- 


tion, whilſt he was in ſuch good humour 


With the Emperor and the King of France, 
bompares the behaviour of thoſe moſt pious 
and reſpectable princes, with Con/tantine's de- 


f 1 Extracts from letters written to Rome from Trent, by 
the legates. Quir. v. 3. p. 212. 
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portment at the council of Nice (p. 3 53), 


= ? - - 


4 n Z A: 1s we confeſs is 
| r done with great juſtice and propriety, as all 
; 


j the three princes were equally tormented 
JI 0 RO with the violence and the ſquahbles of the 
J eccleſiaſtics of their times; and (found it ne- 
r ceſſary, upon particular occaſions, to court 
r their good will. But if the conduct of Paul 
| ee * III, at the council of Trent, be compared 
W ei with that of Alexander biſhop of Alexandria, 
D the greateſt metropolitan in the world *; the 
V former will not appear to much advantage, as 
N e making himſelf both judge and party: where- 
111ͤͥʃ·ßÿ5 as the other, having before cenſured Arzus, 
EE. and condemned his doctrine in his own pro- 
Wo „ vincial ſynod, at Alexandria, is ſaid to have 
3/208 declined the honour of preſiding at Nice; | 
perhaps to obviate the complaints of the | 
ORR Arians, ho upon him as a party, . 
A and highly prejudiced againſt them *. : 
1ͤö;˙ 000 This example Pau/ ſhould have followed. i 
The proteſtants denied his ſupremacy ; and . 

deſired a general free council, wherein they 

might appear, not as accuſed in order to be 

condemned, but as propounders of doctrines 

5 founded on 88, reaſon, and antiquity; and 
willing, as diſputants, to enter into a tho- 

rough canvaſs and examination of them. 
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Here then was an error at firſt ſetting out, 
which could not but widen the breach, v7z. 
the Pope's ſummoning the council, in his 
own name, and by his own authority, when 
that very harder was one of the conteſted ar- 
ticles; and it was manifeſt, the whole would 
be conducted under the influence and direction 
of Hin, who could make and reward biſhops 
for their ſervices. They were ſenſible indeed, 
that the Popes, for many years, had aſſumed 
the power of convening ſuch religious aſſem- 
blies, but they knew, that from the beginning 
it was not ſo; that the Emperors and princes 
had, in more primitive times, exerted this 
part of their regal prerogative. They knew 
likewiſe, that this firſt general council of 
Nice was ſummoned immediately by{Con/tar- 
tine, not by the biſhop of Rome, who neither 
preſided at it in perſon, or by his legates ; for, 
properly ſpeaking, the Emperor preſided him- 
ſelf. But as far as ſuch a diſtant fact can be 
aſcertained : many antient writers athrm, that 
Euſtathins, biſhop of Antioch, NN; 
fat firſt on the right hand in the aſſembly ; 
and did all the duties of the Prefident's of- 
fice''. So that here appears nothing uf the 
biſhop of Rome's vicarial authority: neither 
did his deputies ſign the canons firlt. 

To return to the buſineſs of the council, (p. 


1 See the authorities for this cited in Richard/n's 
Prel. Eecleſ. v. 1. De Nicœno concilio, p. 273. and others 
2 in Batcer's lives of the Popes, p. 129. 8. Dus. 
edit. 


( 380 ) 


352) before us. The legates, as was before 
obſerved, had been at Trent ever fince the © 
beginning of March; and it was towards the 7 
middle of December before they opened the 
Founcil (p. 354); and though they had been 

„ there all that time, therg was but a very in- 
A Frhgycontiderable appearanceſto proceed upon bu- 
ſineſs: but their number being increaſed, af- 

ter paſſing ſome inconſiderable decrees, and 
confirming the Nicene creed, they proceeded 

to conſider the canonical books of SS, and 


the authority of tradition, whe the latter, 
after a very faint oppoſition, was put upon an 


equal footing with the revealed will of God". 
The bithop of, Meer bene ventur- 
ing, to the aſtoniſhment and horror of the 
reſt, to call this an impious decree, was ſe- 
verely treated by the council, and looked up- 
ON with an evil eye, as wavering in his reli- 
gion *: and we are further informed, that 
when the canon paſſed, his aſſent was not 
expreſicd, by the uſual term placet, but, obe- 
diam. The biſhops of Fieſole and Afturia 
being ſomewhat offended at this jargon about 
traditions, and whether the word apoſtolical 
ſhould be inſerted or no, complained, that 
they had met to treat conjointly of faith and 
diſcipline, but, that now, one was only at- 
tended to; not without a fling of incon- 
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1 Pari pietatis offeftu ac reverentia. Conc. Trid. S'ſ 
4. Decretum de Canuanicis. $8. 
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ſtancy, and waſting time in doing nothing. I 


This language was ſo highly offenſive, ſays 
Pallavicini, to the modeſt and filent cardinal 
Pole, that, waxing angry, he could not refrain 
from charging theſe impertinent prelates with 
not knowing what they were abont ; that 
Luther's diſturbances began by calling in 
queſtion as well lawful authority, as the ver- 
ſion of 88: that the whole of the contro- 
verſy turned upon theſe two points, 8 8 and 
tradition; and when they were once ſettled, 
half the buſineſs of the council was done”. 
This was reaſoning exactly like himſelf: and 
we are not ſurpriſed to find ſuch an hiſtorian 
declaring, that the * biſhops were quite 
confounded. 

When this was eſtabliſhed, it was but a 
natural ſtep to declare what 88 ſhould be 
allowed. The Yu/gate was at once approved 
of, that grammarians ſhould not teach bi- 
ſhops and divines. The zealous Pacheco, in 
gratitude for his late exaltation to the purple, 
propoſed, that all tranſlations into modern lan- 
guages ſhould be prohibited* (p. 350), eſpecial- 
ly thoſe made by heretics, which he after- 
wards extended to the LXX's verſion *. 
Madrucci indeed oppoſed this, for fear of in- 
flaming the Germans, as Mr. P. owns : but 
he omits /h cardinal's pious wiſh, that would 
to God the profeſſors of Gree: and Hebrew 


1 Id. i n. 10. 2 Id. ib c. 12. n. 5. 
3 44d. ib. c. 15. u. 1. 


4. A. iS, .. 1. * had 


(#44 
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had never made their appearance in Ger- 
many, for then the church would not have 
been ſo much diſturbed as it is '. The mat- 
ter, however, was dropped ; and Pacheco re- 
zerved a reprimand, for treſpaſſing upon the 
legates privileges, and propoſing a queſtion *. 

But however Madrucc: might think it 
proper to reſtrain the indiſcreet zeal of his 
brother cardinal, yet he did but ſpeak the 
language of his church ; and it was not with- 


out great reaſon, that cardinal Ximenes ſaid, 


» 35%. 9 
510 


that the having the SS. in the vulgar lan- 
guage would ſpoil their religion *. Thus too 
the tranſlators of the Rhemiſb teſtament con- 
teſs, that they do not publiſh their tranſlation 
upon erroneous opinion of neceſſity, that 
* the SS. ſhould be always in our mother 
tongue, or that they ought, or were or- 
dained of God, to be read indifferently of 
F all . . . . But upon ſpecial conſideration 
* of our country, unto which, divers things 
* are either neceſſary, or profitable, and me- 
dicinable now, that otherwiſe in the peace 
: of the church were neither much requilite 
nor perchance wholly tolerable*.” Ando 
this purpoſe, Mr. P. hath{added the weight 
of his own teſtimony, by ſuch an aukward 
apology for Pachecs's propoſition, ywhich, if 


1 Id. ibid. c. 12. n. 5. 2 Id. ibid. c. 15. n. 3. 
3 Gedd:s's methods of the Raman church to keep her 


people in ignorance, p. 5. In the 3! vol. of his tracts. 


4 Preface, p. 2. 
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accepted, will make ignorance Le mother of 


* devotion e 
Fo all theſe great names, we will only 


2 oppoſe the authority of a modern author, 
(sell known to Mr. P. himſelf) a difcourſe 
on the ſtudy of ſacred literature; who aſſures 
us, © that divinity is not that abſtruſe and 
2< inacceſſible thing, the laity are apt to ima- 
* vine it, but a ſcience full of light and ſa- 
2 © tisfaCtion, adapted even to moderate capa- 
cities, attainable by moderate application, 
and ſuitable,in ſome degree, to men of all 
profeſſions, who have hadſa liberal educa- 
tion, have leiſure to read, and a diſpoſi- 
tion to reflect. St. Auſtin and St. Hierom 
explained the moſt,dificult parts of 8 Sto 
courtiers, officers @ the army, and gover- 
nors of provinces and the latter ( Foctoꝶ 
performed the ſame office to Roman ladies 
of the firſt quality, Angt think the em- 
ployment unbecoming Himſelf or them.” — 
The fame author goes on, and adviſes (though 
with ſome reſtrictions) “ his Country- 
women, that ſome of that time, which 
© they ſeem ſo much at a loſs to fill up, 
= ſhould be given to an humble and atten- 
tive reading of the 88“:“ which he after- 
wards calls © the foul of all eccleſiaſtical 


= 


learning *;” and tells us elſewhere in the 
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ſame book, that we ſhould converſe witn 
them often, we ſhould pierce into their 
# ſoul and ſpirit? we ſhould contemplate ' 
them on all ſides, in all their parts, and in 
the whole; and accuſtom ourſelves to judge 
rand decide E matters by their light, as we 
* do of outward objects by the ſun- beams. 
Thus much that author, whom fame reports 
to be no leſs a man than Mr, P. fs 
After this ſhort digreſſion, as our author calls 
U, it, (p. xx111. Table of contents), we are ſum- 
moned to attend the council. But as we do 
not propoſe to diſcuſs every tranſaction of this 
aſſembly, there is nothing material to ſtop us 
till the article of juſtification comes to be 
by conſidered ; which, as being the corner ſtone 

2 Nu of the difference between the two religions, 

_—_ the fatal ſlumbling-block to Germany (p. 366), 
was entered upon, for very particular reaſons, 
with great ſpirit. For we learn, not from 
Mr. P. (for obvious reaſons) but from Pal- 
lavicini, that when the legates were in- 
formed of the league between the Pope and 
the Emperor, againſt the proteſtants, tho 
* they conſidered the uncertainty of war, | 
® yet as there were no hopes in time f 
peace of reconciling Germany, which would 
die of a fever if the ſword was not drawn; 
® they comforted themſelves, that the coun- 
& cil would now be confirmed by ſtrength 
* of arms, and do their buſineſs with vi- 
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* gour and reſolution, when their court 


should have a powerful army for its appa- 


„  Yitors, and Charles V. himſelf would be 


e the executioner of its decrees.” 
As this holy aſſembly was now certain of 
being well ſupported, one would have ima- 


gined they would have proceeded as briskly 


in the debate concerning juſtification, as they 


began; but ſo it was, that with all their 


wiſdom, and all their power, it was ſeveral 


months, before the decree was paſſed and 
agreed to. Our Engliſh cardinal had left 


Trent before this doctrine was canvaſled : 


| 
but as he was not at any great diſtance, the 


llegates conſulted him upon the occaſion ; who 


waved giving his opinion, as his indiſpoſition 
rendered him unable to think or write upon a 


principal articles of the treaty were : 


(1) That the Emperor ſhould compel the heretics tore- 
turn to the true and old religion, and to the intire obe- 


dience to the holy apoſtolical ſee. 


| 
| 1 Pallav. lib. 8. c. 1. u. 3. at the concluſion. The 


(2) That the Pope ſhould advance 100,000 crowns, 


> pended in the war. | 


„ 
" 


| 
| 

| which with the ſame ſum before contributed, ſhould be ex- 
ö 


(3) That he ſhould maintain at his own expence for ſix 


: months 12,000 foot and 500 horſe. 


: (4) That he ſhould give the Emperor one half year's 
revenues of the church benefices a}l over Spain, wi per- 

mit him to ſell as much of the abbey lands as would amount 

to 500,000 ducats but upon ſecurity of repayment. 


> 
* 


progreſs of his hiſtory relates the actions of this religious = | 

war, (Iuorny . / u 9 2. 39. , . 12. Bae, Parte 5.9. 
2 From the beginning of June 1546 to the middle of 
VF January 1547. 
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ſubject of ſuch importance, though he would 
ſoon communicate his opinion viva voce 
which he did a few days after by doctor 
10 Moriglia. Now though it doth not appear of 
$111! i * what profeſſion this doctor was; yet Mr. P. 
Wit: | | tells us, he was 4 doctor of divinity, With 
whom Pole was particularly acquainted, (p. 
4 27 467) ; that is, one of his domeſtics, as the 
cardinal himſelf calls him*. From theſe 
flight documents, and becauſe the decree, as it 
now flands, was found among the cardinal' 
papers . . . . and was written at full length, 


S 


in his own hand ; our biographer} 
collects, that it furniſhes a ſtrong preſumption | 
A * that the fathers of the council 1 


the alterations be propoſed, the moſt proper ti 
define, confirm, and explain the truths con- 
72 i tained in it (p. 369) and then triumphantly | 
concludeth, that without all doubt it was ſo. 
Nor can any inſtance, ſays this fulſome flat- 
terer, do more honour to his memory, than that | 
the whole catholic church ſhould conſider him as | 
a particular inflrument of the divine ſpirit, in 
declaring a doctrine ſo much contradicted by the | 
innovators, and an which ſo venerable a body | © 
as the council of Trent ſhould defer to his opi- © © 

nion with ſuch a fignification of their efteem (p. 
FRE: 309)- Juirini, who had theſe letters before 
im, and conſidered the particulars, and is 
as eager to offer up incenſe to the memory 


Wy 9 


1 Poli ep. Quir. v. 4. p. 199, 200. | 
2 Mandi il dottor Moriglia mio familiare. Id. ibid. 
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of Pole as Mr. P, inſinuates no ſuch thing; 
neither doth it appear, that the cardinal com- 
municated his ſentiments in writing, only 
that he commiſſioned Moriglia to relate his 
opinion of the decree : but a compliment paid 
to his hero, is never loſt by our writer, I 
cannot here but inform the reader, that zhat 
denerable body the council of Trent, who 
| eſteemed Pale ſo highly, and paſſed this im- 
portant decree, conſiſted only of 4 cardinals, 
10 archbiſhops, and 45 biſhops *, who were, 
as our writer ſtiles them — he whole catholic 
church, | 

We have been before told, that tbe preci- 
fron, order, and perſpicuity, with which this 
decree 7s delivered, have been the admiration 

| of all, wha have read it with attention (p. J 24 
368). It it was ſo wonderfully clear, how 
came it to be ſo fiercely conteſted through- 
out? How came two of the venerable fa- 
thersſto fight about it *? How came there 
to be ſuch Heats and contentions between 
three of the cardinals? How came Soto, 
| Catharinus, and Vegas, to diſpute ſo much 
about it during the debate, and when it was 
determined, ſtill to miſunderſtand its mean- 
ing, to enter into a controverſy upon it, and 


I Pallav. lib. 8. c. 18. n. 10. Dupin. eccleſ. hift. 16 
Ceent. 24 pt b. 3. p. 47. ; 


2 
. The biſhops of Cavia, and fevs Pallav. lib. 8. 
c. 0. . 1. 


3 The cardinals del Monte, Madrucci, and Pacheco. + ; 
Ia. ibid. c. 7. u. 912, 4 4 1b. c. 12. n, 15. UN End. 22 
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in vindication of their reſpective contrary no- 


tions, to appeal to this igſpired council about 


the meaning of this their own decree, which 


the fathers with all their ſupernatural aſiH-- 


Ance, neither did nor could decide? If the 
preciſion, and perſpicuity of this decree be fo 
apparent, whence could ariſe that continued 
diſpute amongſt their own writers, what was 


the intention of the council in aſſerting that | 
good works of juſtified perſons do merit eter- 


nal life, and in denouncing an anathema 
againſt thoſe who deny it*? or whether this 
merit was merit of congruity or condignity *? 
The council might ſurely have expreſſed 
themſelves in clearer terms, and given ſatiſ- 
faction: but the rule they went by, in this 
and all their decrees, was, to give up no- 
thing, but to eſtabliſh every thing that was 
called in queſtion ; and rather by ſcholaſtic 
ſubtleties to leave it diſputable, than to ſeem 
to approach to any accommodations with 


their adverſaries. — If now, it is any honour | 
to Pole to have been concerned in the framing | 


this decree — let him have it. 


After paſſing this decree, and ſome rules | 
concerning diſcipline and reformation, the | 


council proceeded to confider the doctrine of 
the ſacraments in general (p. 371), wherein, 
inſtead of explaining them, the fathers con- 


1 Conc. Trid. 722 6. c. 16. & canon. 32. 
See ſufficient proof of this in Stilling fleet's Council of 
Trent examinęd and diſproved by catholic tradition. Art. 


4, of the merit of good works, p. 59. 
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tented themſelves with denouncing anathemas 
againſt thoſe who did not hold them in the 
ſenſe of the church, and the deniers of the 
ſeptenary number of them. A figment this 
never heard of till towards the latter end 
of the 12th century: and the earlieſt and 
higheſt authority that Bellarmine is able to 

roduce, is that of Peter Lombard, the maſter 
of the ſentences *, (for the authority of SS. is 


out of the queſtion) which that cardinal fur- 


ther ſupports by moſt cogent, and undeniable 
arguments drawn from congruities, ſuch as, 
the reſemblance of the ſpiritual and natural 
life in even particulars, the ſeven deadly 
ſins, the /e ven virtues, the frequent mention 
of the number even in the Jewiſh laws of 
atonement ; and he concludes, that the 88. 
ſeem to declare, that there would be a time 
when God would provide ſever eminent and 
efficacious remedies for the expiation of ſins*. 
When the cardinal was upon the proofs of 
congruities, he might have added the ever 
wiſe men, the even wonders of the world, 
and the ſeven ſleepers*, &c ; and they would 
have done full as well. Upon ſuch weighty 


1 Bellarmint cont. v. 3. de ſacram. lib. 2. c. 25. p. 238. 

2 1d. ibid. c. 26. p. 240. 

3 To perpetuate the memorial of theſe ſeven fleeping 
ſaints, there was a ſervice in the old Romiſb ritual upon 
the 27th of July. See the collect and leſſons for that feſti- 
val, extracted from the Saliſbury breviary and miſſal, in 
N the deyotions of the Roman church, p. 98 
et ſeg. | | 
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conſiderations was this made an article of 
faith, and fortified by ſtrong anathemas. 
When this decree was paſſed, the Pope, 
not being thoroughly ſatisfied either with 
the »legates or the council, and as little 
pleaſed with the Emperor's conduct, removed 
the council from Trent, (the apprehenſion of 
an epidemical diſtemper ſerving for the pre- 
tence) to Bologna; but not without great op- 
poſition trom Pacheco, and the imperial party, 
who could not be prevailed upon to leave 
Trent. But as the Pope had for ſome time 
harboured ſtrong reſentments againſt the Em- 
peror, he was reſolved the removal ſhould 
take, place. And the breach was widened 
by ke miſunderſtanding which broke out be- 
tween them on account of the dutchies of Par- 
ma and Placentia (372), now vacant by the 
murther of that infamous and abominable 
wretch, Peter Lewrs Farneſe, his holineſs's 
favourite ſon ; as he was not without 
ſuſpicion, that the —_— was privy to, 


connived at thataflaſtmation'. He deter- 


mined therefore to court the alliance, and en- 
ter into a league with the King of France; 
and therefore the Emperor's proteſt againſt 
the removal of the council, both at Bologna 
and Rome, was diſregarded; and the reply 
made to{alems. was expreſſed in ſuch high and 


offenſive language *, that the Emperor deter- 


1 Sleidan, b. 10. p. 438, 439. Thuan. lib. 4 A. D. 

15471 D u. . Y. 3. [2 73. . | 
2 Sleidan, b. 20. p. 450-453. Thuanus, lib. 5. A. 4 
1548. 
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mined to turn reformer, and ſettle religion 
himſelf; and publiſhed that formulary fo 


| faith and diſcipline called the Interim (p. 377), 494 


which equally offended the friends of the re- 
formation and the Romiſh faith *. | 

The ſchiſm in the council ſtill continuing, 
the prelates of the papal faction, 20% 4were all 
Italians (p. 378), doing nothing at Bologna ; 


and thoſe who remained at Trent, refuſing 


to obey any orders the Pope ſent them * : his 
holineſs found himſelf obliged to ſuſpend the 
council to the great mortification of Pole, 


who could not help bemganing the fate of 


l . . Lie het Sr as! ECTS OTROS oo „ ö e 


T 
** 
7 
33 
Pa 
. 

* 

* 


religion and the church 


379). Though 


his tears were ſoon dried up: for in the 


midſt of theſe diſputes the Pope died, whoſe 


end was haſtened by the undutiful behaviour 
of one of his ſons. Such was the end of that 
active Pontif Paul III, the friend and patron 
of cardinal Pole. A man he was, undoubt- 
edly of great abilities: but the general cha- 


1548. who after ſaying that the reply to Mendoza's proteſt 


at Rome, was, as he learned from er e drawn up b 
Pole, adds out of compaſſion to the cardinal 8 
&« ſane tanti viri conditione, cui neceſſe fuerit, ut ſeftarii 
mali ſuſpicionem, cujus falſo inſimulabatur, purgaret, pon- 
&« tifici in ea cauſa, in qua minime illum verſari ſciret, in- 
* eauftriam ſuam elacaret.” A reflection this not greatly to 


the honour of the Engliſh cardinal, but formed from his | 
true character. N. ML, J. 3. . 20a. Paltow, £, 10. . 43, h Jt: 


I Thuan. ibid. Sleidan, b. 20. p. 457, & feg. Mo- 


Heim, v. 2. p. 62, 63. and the note. Dupin. 16 cent. 


v. 2. b. 3. c. 5. throughout. p. 83, Sc. Pallav. lib. 10. 
c. 17. n. 7. & lib. Us c. 1. 1. 4. | 


2 Dupin. ibid. p. 90. Pallav. lib. 10. c. 1 5. N. 3, 4+ 
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racter which hiſtorians of credit give him, is, 


that he was remarkable for cunning and diſſi- 
mulation ; ever intent upon projects of power 
and ambition; and ſo immoderately bent upon 
_ gthe fortunes of his illegitimate offspring *, 
flected farther diſgrace upon the author 
— their birth; which occaſioned his enemies 
to expoſe his enormous lewdnefles, in one of 
the ſevereſt ſatires, that was ever levelled a- 
gainſt a public character“. Quirim, however, 
of late years, has entered warmly into his 
defence; has exhibited him as the model of 
an all- accompliſhed Pope *; and, in his con- 
troverſy with Keiſling, Schelborn, and others, 
has uſed his utmoſt efforts to defend the 
probity and merit of this Pontif; while 
the two learned men above mentioned re- 
preſent him as a perfidious politician, whoſe 
© predominant qualities were diſſimulation 
and fraud *.” 

After much ſtruggling in the conclave, 
cardinal del Monte ſucceeded to the papal 
chair, by the name of Julius III; who had 
the bleſſed opportunity, immediately after hit 
coronation , of exhibiting his ponti- 
fical authority! in full ſplendour; for the ju- 


1 Pallav. lib. II. c. 6. n. 4. Thuan. lib. 4. A. D. 1547.1 | 


2 Sleidan, b. 21. p. 487. Thuan. lib. 6. A. D. 1549. 


| trini, Imago optimi Pontificis expreſſa in geſtis Pauli 
* 2 


rixiz, 1745, 4% But ſays Waleb (hiſt. of the 

Popes, p. 256. Note) in this picture the artiſt too often 
flatters his original. 

4 Maſbeim, V 2. p. 97. Note. See Keiftingii cpiſtola 

de ge 2 2 Pauli III. — Schelborn ama u. hiſt, eccleſ. & lit. 
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( 393 ) 
bilee was opened with the uſual ſolemnity (p. 


382); that pompous farce, that inſult to de- 
votion, invented by the deteſtable Boniface 


VIII: an inſtitution very conſiſtent with the 


character of that Pope, and very favourable 


to the progreſs of licentiouſneſs and corrup- 
tion. He ordered it to be held every hun- 
dredth year: but ſome of his ſucceſſors, 
thinking this too long a period of time for 
the members of their church to go without a 


| plenary indulgence, appointed a more fre- 


quent celebration of this ſalutary and profit- 
able inſtitution *. For it is beyond the power 
of man, ſay ſome of their grave cardinals, 
to tell what an infinite number of indul- 
gences is given by the Popes on theſe occa- 
fions *; and happy is he who can get any of 


the materials which were touched and ſanc- 
_ tified by the Pp 
EE mage 


during the continuance of theſe ſolemnities, 
with a view, no doubt, to let all the catholics 


into heaven e ceremony was the addi- 


tion of Alexander VI. 
The new Pope, ſometime after his elec- 


tion, ſummoned the long ſuſpended council 


to meet again at Trent ; where, after the 


French ambaſſador's proteſt againſt it, the fa- 


thers entered upon the ſubject of the euchariſt. 


1 Maſbeim, v. 1. p. 693, & 694. Notes. 
2 Cardinal Raſponi, lib. 2. c. 14. & lib. 4. c. 19. cited 


in Brevint's Saul and Samuel at Endor, p. 253. Bellarm. 
Cent. v. 3. De indulgentiis, lib. 1. c. 1, P. 1491. » © 
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Our author, who is well ſkilled in glofling 
over the monſtrous abſurdities of his religious 
tenets, that they may not be too offenſive to 
proteſtant readers, has told us, that in the 
chapter on tranſubſtantiation, the fathers are 
filent as to the manner, by which the body of 
our Lord becomes preſent in the euchari 7 (p- 
384): when, as expreſsly as words could do, 
they have defined it to be, ® by a can verſion 
* of the whole ſubſtance of bread and wine, 
© which, they ſay, is 2 and properly 
called tranſubſtantiation ' And. there- 
fore this ſacrament is intitled to the higheſt 
act of divine worſhip.” But to give the fi- 
niſhing ftroke, and to diſplay abſurdity and 
ſuperſtition in its higheſt extravagance, the 
council expreſsly approved of the annual jolem- 
nity, by which its inſtitution was commemorated 
(p. 383). feſtivaſ that owed its original 
tended viſions and revelations, 

which a fanatical enthuſiaſtical woman was 
| . ſuppoſed to have receiyed in the 13th cen- 
1, -—tury?; and was now by that 
_— bulwark of all their decrees, the tremendous 

threatening of damnation to all deniers of 
them.” 

The ſacraments of penitence, and extreme 
undtion (p. 384), were then eſtabliſhed, after 
much ſcholaſtic diſputation : the one of which 
was intended chiefly to ſupport the ſacerdo- 
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tal power and influence, by the benefit of 
auricular confeſſion; the other, to excite 
falſe hopes of ſalvation, in expiring perſons, 
from the external application of an inſignifi- 
cant ceremony. The ambaſſadors of the 
German proteſtants were ſome of them ar- 
rived: but ſuch a proteſt, with reſpect to their 
reception, was regiſtered in the name of all 


the fathers (p. 385), as was intended plain] 


power to obſtruct their coming to Trent, 


k 5 to prevent the council's making any re- 


mation, he and his tools would rather ſuf- 
Wer their throats to be cut, than part with 
an inch of their pretenſions.“ This character 
of the legate and the council, we have from 
the letters of Vargas, and other miniſters of 
Charles V, who were preſent at it“; and 
ſaw, and deteſted the paltry, ſervile behaviour 
of the majority of the fathers, whoſe aim 
was not to conſult the peace and reformation 
of the church, but how they might beſt ad- 
vance the. pretenſions of the papal power. 
For this purpoſe, the controverted doctrines 
were not debated upon the footing of a free 
inquiry ; but ſo propoſed, that by a mercenary 


I They were publiſhed in 1697 by Dr. Geddes, and 
are inconteſtible evidences of the chicanery of the Pope, 


the ſhameleſs violence of the legate, the baſe ſervility of 


the council, and their diſingenuous behaviour with regard 
to the ſafe conduct to be granted to the proteſtants. 3 


majority, 


y / 70 
to ſignify, they ſhould not be regarded. The 
violent, impetuous legate, cardinal Creſcentio, 
had before laid (every impediment in his 
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majority, their ſenſe of them ſhould be forti- 
fied by formidable denuntiations againſt all 
oppoſers, and all their priſtine corruptions 
rendered the indiſputable teſt of catholic or- 
thodoxv. | 
Fontunately however for the dependants 
upon the Pope, rumours of wars ariſing, the 


fathers ſaved themſelves the trouble of enter- 


ing into any diſpute with the proteſtant de- 


puties; for many of the biſhops fled from 
Trent upon the firſt alarm: and“ now af- 
* fairs being in a deſperate ſtate, the fathers 
* that remained met, and by reaſon of the 


* difſentions and quarrels of Kings and 


Princes, prorogued it for two years, and 
longer if peace was not made. SIGNS 
Bur where was our Engliſh cardinal all the 
while that theſe important articles were. 
tranſacting ? could he be abſent from this 
council, who had ever been ſo defirous of 
ſeeing one; who had l vrt ſo excellently 
upon its nature, neceſſity, and importance; 
and who had expreſſed his concern in ſuch 
moving terms, at the breaking up of the two 
former meetings? Yet ſo it was, that neither 
his zeal nor his piety could ſend him to aid 
this council with his advice, or honour it 
with his preſence. Whether it was, that 
not having the honour of being the Pope's 


1 Sleidan, b. 23. p. 548. Who alſo has expoſed the 
paltry behaviour of the council, in this whole book; 
which he was well qualified to do, having been preſent at 
it himſelf, as one of the proteſtant deputies. 
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legate, he was ſo piqued he would not 
attend ; or whether he was endeavouring to 
get over the vexation of having the popedom 
flip through his hands : but whatever the 
cauſe was, he does not appear to have helped 
it forward any one way, either by taking no- 
tice of it in his letters, or by being con- 
ſulted at all upon the occaſion. So that this 
moſt conſpicuous perſonage of that epoch (pref. 
p. X111), is, for ſome time, intirely forgotten. 
To fill up, however, the vacant interſtices, as 
his cardinal's actions afforded no materials, 
our author hath diverted his reader, with the 
above account of the affairs at Trent; and 
not being diſpoſed to return to his hero in 
haſte, hath preſented us, by way of inter- 
lude between the laſt and the next council 
of Trent, with a ſhort account of the famous 
Poiſi conference; and with his uſual good 
faith, and ſtrict regard to truth. 
Mr. P. declareth in his preface againſt 
running into digreſſions on times and perſons (p. 
v), with which Pole had little or no relation 
as his intention, 1s to put down only 
what his ſubjett leads him to; not every thing 
be could draw from it (Ib. p. vi). We can 
therefore only account for this violation of 
his intentions, in relating this conference, 
which did not happen till upwards of three 
years after Pole deceaſe, het from the 


aſperſing, upon all occaſions, the memory of 
the reformers, and in blackening their cha- 
| | racters, 
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racters, by a falſe and partial repreſentation. 
Not to ſwell this article, we ſhall content 
ourſelves with referring to Thuanus *, and 
Dupin, for the occaſion and hiſtory of this 
conference. To the former of theſe our 
writer hath himſelf appealed : and his teſti- 
mony is, that Beza, in the heat of the diſ- 
pute (Y. dropped indeed ſome expreſ- 
ſions, which ſhocked the audience. But what 
was this offenſive propoſition againſt Chriſt's 
44 9 preſence in the euchariſt (p. 389)? He af- 
| firmed, that the humanity of Chriſt being 
taken into conſideration, his body was as far 
diſtant from the euchariſt, as heaven from 
earth. But ſhould an adverſary of good 
faith have paſſed over in ſilence the clear ex- 
3 he gave of this aſſertion, wherein 
e avowed he did not deny the preſence of 
Chriſt as God in the euchariſt; but that bis 
body was not therefore converted into the 
bread, which, as a ſubſtance, was circum- 

| ſcribed by place and ſpace in heaven; con- 
firming his opinion by the expreſs authority 
of St. Auſtin, and Vigilius biſhop of Trent. 
The cardinal of Lorrain's baſeneſs in charg- 
ing Beza, in public, with being the author 
of that blaſphemy . . . concerning this myſtery, 
Chriſtus non magis in cæna, quam in cæno, was 
very extraordinary. For the cardinal had be- 
fore, in private, taxed him with it, and 
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1 Thuanus, lib. 28, A. D. 1561. Dupin, 16 cent. v. 


2. E. 3. p. 169---182. Sce allo vit. Bex inter Adam: 
vit. Exter, Theol. p. 211---221. 
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ſcemed ſatisfied with his folemn aſſeveration 
to the contrary? But our writer's malignity 
in fixing this wicked calumny upon Beza, is 
inexcuſable, when Thuanus, whofe account 
he had before him, ſays, that this expreſſion 
fell from Melanchton, who, in his controverſy 
with Oeco/ampadius, mentioned this as a con- 
ſequence of his doctrine; and that the car- 
dinal had, by miſtake, charged it upon Beza. 
Neither is this all. The jeſuit Laines muſt 
be brought in for his ſhare of the triumph 
over poor Beza ; whoſe diſcourſe . . . was fo 


ſatigfactory, that it procured the ſettlement of 


his order at Paris (p. 390). But here our 
hiſtorian improves upon his authorities. For 
Thuanus expreſsly tells us, that Laines's 
ſpeech gave great offence ; that it conſiſted 
of rant and railing, inſtead of argument ; 
that he fell foul upon the proteſtants in a 
groſs and ſcandalous manner; and that he 
inſolently reproved the Queen for meddling 
in matters which did not belong to her. And 
to ſhew how well read he was in divinity, he 
advanced a propofition concerning Chri/t's pre- 
| ſence in the euchariſt, infinitely more ſhocking 
and derogatory to the divinity of Chriſt, than 
Bega offenſive expreſſion: for he compared 
it to the preſence of a King at anniverſary re- 
Joicings, to perpetuate the remembrance of 
his own victories. Bega, with an air of con- 


ſcious ſuperiority, bid the wretch keep his 


reproaches to himſelf; and told him, that 
he ſpoke of the euchariſt, as if it was a 
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comedy, in which Chriſt performed the 


principal part. 1 - 


That Laines's ſpeech procured the /ettle- 
ment, of his order at Paris, i 
authpr's uſual inaccuracies. For the Jeſuits 
licence to open a ſchool in France bears date 
ſome days before Laines diſcourſed ſo ſatiſ- 
factorily: and it was with great difficulty, 
that the ſociety got any eſtabliſnment. For 
we are told, v the ſociety met with ſo great 
” oppoſition to its eſtabliſhment no where as 
® it did in France, nor had it ſo many tra- 


s another of our 


2 verſes any where as it had there.“ And 

the licence granted to the ſociety was clogged 
If we may guels by 
immediate effects, Beza and his companions 
had their endeavours crowned with ſufficient 
ſucceſs. The conference of Poi gave them 
more liberty to defend their opinions, and ſet 
up places of worſhip; it reconciled them to 
the favour and protection of the court; and 


wich many reſtrictions. 


in the next year the famous 


January edict 


was publiſhed for their toleration ; ® and the 


® admiral CHatillon 


petitioned for churches 


in the name (as he ſaid) of 2150 reformed 
Such, ſays Pallavicini, 
was the miſchievous conſequence of this con- 
ference, that that doctrine, which before was 
hid in dens and caverns, was now avowed 

profeſſed *. And Beza himſelf met with 


® congregations *.” 


1 Dupin, v. 2. p. 455. 
Thuanus, Gb. 29. A. 5 * 


c. 14. u. 3. 
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2 Dupin, p. 190. 
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great civilities from the court; was permitted 


to preach in the ſuburbs of Paris, and in the 


houſes of the Queen of Navarre, and Prince 
of Conde. Though this calm did not laſt 
long, through the N of the clergy, 
and the houſe of the Gaz/es. 
We are now come to the laſt meeting of 
the council of Trent; which 1s introduced by 
dur author in a very formal and pompous 
manner (p. 391), to ſtrike the Exgliſb reader 
by the relation of ſuch ſolemnities, which 
are always uſed upon public occaſions, and 
where any ceremonials are to be obſerved. 
In enumerating the legates, whom Mr. P. 
has ſo particularly characteriſed, he has omit- 
ted one ornament of the purple, by whom, 
it muſt be acknowledged that the majeſty of the 


firſt biſhop of the chriſtian church was never 


repreſented by an happier choice.... nor the 
intereſts of that church better underſtood, or 


ſupported with greater ability (p. 392); and 


that was his holineſs's nephew, cardinal Al- 


temps biſhop 3 whoſe abilities 
ly mean, | 


were ſo remarka ® that the Pope 
* when he appointed him one of the legates, 
T in the character he gave of him, excepted 
E only his knowledge and experience, that 
4 is to fay, the only qualities neceſſary for 


* with.“ Yet, as Pallavicini obſerves, 


I Gourayer's tranſlation of father Pau!”s hiſtory, Cc: 
v. 2. I. 5. p. 121. Notes. 


Cc | theſe 


2 


755 


© the. commiſſion he had intruſted him 


* 


_ Altemps, not underſtanding 
noble Emperor, there is very gogd fiſh in . , . ſea. 
Another time, as he was riding in Rome, along with em 


TMJ 

theſe deficiencies might be ſupplied if he 
would but be directed by his colleagues We 
are informed by one who knew him well, 
that he was ſo ignorant, that, before he was 
mate a biſhop, 155 could not ſay the Lord's 
prayer in Latin, which language he did not 
underſtand, and, moreover, that he could 
hardly write his name. Indeed, to give him 
his due, he ſoon found himſelf inſufficient 
for ſuch a ſtation, and ſollicited his diſcharge; 
which the Pope conſented to, having thoughts 
of employing him in a manner more ſuitable 
to his temper, by naming him his legate to 
the forces intended to be ſent into France, 
to ſuppreſs the growth of proteſtantiſm . 

| There was alſo another of the legates, not 


Gau, bb. ts. 21% $M. ut. | 
Jacobus Heerbrand, one of the proteſtant Divines ſent 
by the Duke of Virtemburgb, to the laſt council of Trent: 


ys of this legate, whoſe ignorance he is ex- 


C ited in Shethorn's Amen. hiſt. & litt. v. 1, p. 381, 352. 
Pallav. lib. 16, c. 17, 0 CONE 8 * 45 

4 Sbelborn has preſerved ſome. pleaſant and entertaining 

anecdotes relating to this learned and ingenious cardinal, 
worth communicating. — _- 1 5 

The Emperor Ferdinand accoſted him once in Latin, 

and ſaid to him, Memento te 7 piſtutarem hominum, c. 

atin, replied, Ves, moſt 


| fa 
| 5 — Aelius hunc novimus, quia Diacaſanus noſter. 
i 
3 


other cardinals, when ſome of them complained of the 
cold; Altemps, that he might bear his ſhare in the 1 
ation, 
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( 203 ) 
"Altemps's leaving Trent, had determined to 
fend two new legates, one of whom was 
Navfeero, cardinal Gonzaga remonſtrated a- 
' gainſt this deſignation, and ſaid, that he was 
a very improper perſon, being neither a di- 
vine nor a civitian * : but notwithſtanding this 
reaſonable objection, upon Seripands's Terk, 
His Holineſs appointed this very cardinal his 
fucceſſor (p. 405). Theſe were the preſi- 
dents of that council, which our writer hath 
reſumed to compare with the apoſtolical and 
inſpired one at Jeruſalem, related in the acts 
of the apoſtles. oy 
This being the laſt ſeſſions, and when the 
pon number of prelates were preſent, our 
iſtorian judged he could not moôre effectually 
ſerve the cauſe of his church, or recommend 2 
the aſſeſſors of this tribunal (p. 426), than by 4} 
cry the council an aſtrious copy of the ve- 
nerable original of that of Feruſalem (p. 421), 7 Ps. 
and aſſerting, that a ſuper natural aſſiſtance was 
ASSURED 70 it (p. 423). To exemplify theſe 4# 
arrogant claims, he has condeſcended to give T 
the public a laboured, plauſible detail of the * 
| decrees eſtabliſhed in it, as if they had never 
been controverted; or, as if his fallacious 
” 


” fation, and ſhew his skill in the Latin language, obſerved 
do them, E, magnum frigum ; one of his attendants, who 
knew ſomewhat more than his maſter, whiſpered him in 
the ear zus, gus: the cardinal corrected his miſtake by this 
emendation; Ef magnum friguncus, from whefice he ge 
| thenick-name of cardinal Friguncus. Amen. hi/t, 8 it. 
v. 1, p. 356. 8 
1 Pallav. lib. 18, c. 16, 1. 1. Nude N Aenne 
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repreſentation would be admitted as the 
faithful expoſitor of them. His vanity in- 
deed flattered him, that his account would 
have,) at leaſt, the recommendation of novelty 
with the generality of bis readers (p. 420): 
yet, alas! ſmooth words, and fine colouring 
will no more deceive us now, than anathemas 
could formerly frighten our anceſtors ; for 
there is nothing, in all this florid narration, 
of weight enough to leſſen our well-founded 
objections againſt the authority of this ſynod. 
We plainly perceive the ſame ſpirit of nfa- 
tuation to reign in this, as in the 

Le egates were as 
much the creatures of the Pope, as any of 
the former were; and that * the ſpirit 
* which was wont to move the legates to 
think as the Pope did, and the biſhops to 
believe as the legates, did work as for- 
* merly it had done.“ We find the ſame 
caballing and intriguing, the ſame violent 
and unfair methods to ſecure a mercenary 
majority, and to inſult oppoſers. Frequent 
were the complaints, during the debates in 
the council, that it was not free: and it 
clearly appears, that it was not ſo much the 
Healing of religious diviſions, or to bring the 
ſtrayed ſheep inte the fold of the church, that 
the leading members of the council had at 
heart, as how beſt to drive them farther off; 
and how to advance the profit, and exalt 


1 Father Paul, b. 4. p. 276. 
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the power, of the court of Rome. The 
French ambaſſadors, in their diſpatches, make 
grievous complaints of the partiality, preju- 
dice, and obſtinacy of the holy fathers : 
they tell their court, that the Pope was 
maſter of Mie council, and many of its mem- 
bers his penſioners*'; that their intention 
ſeemed to be, to increaſe the troubles of 
Chriſtendom, and ſtop the progreſs of the pro- 
poſed reformation *. In another diſpatch, 
they ſignify, that though there are many ex- 
cellent perſons in the council, yet there is no 
hope of any reconciling meaſures being a- 
dopted, the majority not being ſo well in- 
clined : — that they were at that time treat- 
ing of ſome doctrines in ſuch terms, that it 
was evident, their deſign was effectually to 
ſhut the door againſt the proteſtants, and ba- 
niſh them the council*. The ambaſſador 
Pibrac's ſpeech, ſo reproachfully repreſented 
by Mr. P. as ſhocking (p. 395) to the deli- 
cacy of the fathers, was a diſcourſe which did 
himſelf and his nation credit ; and would have 
done thoſe reverend fathers honour, if they 
had attended to, and profited by it“. 


I See Actes du concile de Trente, en l' an 1562, & 1563, 


pP. 59- 8vo, 1607. Lettre de Lanſac au Roi, 19" Jul. 

1562, | 

2 Le meme livre. Lettre au Roi par meſſieurs du Fer- 

rier & de Pibrac, le 25 Sept. 1563. p. 163, & 167. 

3 Le meme. Lettre de Pibrac a la Reyne mere. 22 

Aug. t 63 & 66. . 
4 Le meme. p. 15---24. See alſo Dupin 16 cent. v. 2. 

b. 3. p. 218---223. Pallav. lib. 16, c. 11, n. 3---5: 
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But the council was not only diſcompoſed 
by this ſpirited and chriſtian addreſs of Pi- 
brac, at its firſt ſetting out ; but the affair of 
ſettling precedence gave the legates equal un- 
eaſineſs; and the famous Bartholamaus a 
Martytibus, archbiſhop of Groth ſeems 
ſo far to have reſented that his claim of pre- 


ceding all the other archbiſhops was not de- 
termined according to his mind, that it occa- 
ſioned him afterwards, when the reformation 
of the cardinals came under conſideration, to 
propoſe, what Mr. P. calls, a plan (p. 394) 
for that purpoſe, uſing. that ſneering expreſ- 
ſion, recorded by Quirini, to ſignify his ſenſe 
of the neceſſity of their reformation *. 

Mr. P, reviewing the decrees of the coun- 
cil, ſays that the fathers have added nothing to 
the doctrine of antiquity, but placed in an ad- 
vantageous light what the innovators endea- 
voured to obſcure (p. 423): and therefore con- 
gratulates his church, whoſe unerring light, 
he ſays, 7s at once clear, unchanged, and uni- 
verſal; and has in every age . . . . been the 


fource and teſt of every rightful tenet (p. 422). 


As Mr. P. ſuppoſes, he Dube, of bis rea- 
ders to be ignorant of theſe tranſactions, and 
that they are o ties ( o them, it is 
no wonder he ſhould buoy himſelf up with 
the hopes, that confidence would paſs with 


1 Cum in conſilio conſuleretur, an cardinales reformatione 
egerent, apoſtolica libertate reſpondit, illuſtriſimi, & reve- 
rendiſſimi cardinales egent illuftriſſuna, & reuerendiſſima re- 


them, 
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them, both for truth and proof; for it may 
well be doubted whether any one could fay 
this, and be ſerious. We can ſcarce think, 
the fathers themſelves thought fo highly of 
their own decrees, or they would never have 


given ſuch ſtrange reaſons, for enacting ſome 


of them, as they have done. Thus, in the 
firſt ſeſſtons of any importance, they eſtabliſh 
communion in one kind only, and yet own 
that communion in both kinds was inſtituted 
by Chriſt himſelf, and was not an uncom- 
mon practice in the earlieſt ages of the 
church *. 80, likewiſe, in the doctrine of the 
maſs, when they aſſert that it is a propitiatory 
ſacrifice for the dead, they do not pretend to 
found it upon SS, but tradition *: and, a- 
mongſt other reaſons of equal weight, for the 
mixing of” water with the wine in the chalice 
(p. 399), is this convincing reaſon urged, be- 
cauſe it is believed Chriſt did ſo*. And the 
reaſon, for retaining the ancient practice as to 


the language in which maſs is performed p 


is, that though the maſs contains great 
edification for the faithful, yet it is not expe- 
dient it ſhould be performed in the vulgar 


1 --- Eth Cbriſtus Dominus in ultima ceena venerabile 
hoc faeramentum in pants & vini ſpeciebus inſtituit, & apo- 


ftolts tradidit. Conc. Trid. ſeſs. 21, cap. 1. 


utriuſque ſpeciei uſus fi 1d. ibid. cap. 2. 


2 Licet ab initio uſe. religionis, non infrequens 
er. . 
3 Pro. in Chrifto nondum ad plenum purgatis . . « 


Juxta apgſtolorum traditionem. Id. ſeſs. 22, cap. 2. 
4 Quod Chriſtum Dominum ita "dt price ay Id. ibi d. 
cap. 7. | 
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tongue. The fathers certainly wanted a little 
of Mr. P's ſubtlety, or they would have uſed 
ſome more artificial refinements in com- 
poſing, their decrees, Our author, however, 
is * well ſatisfied with their reaſons, that he 
avers, that every. article of theſe chapter 
is enounced with a dignity becoming this auguſt 
myſtery, and in a manner the moſt ſuitable to 
inſpire thoſe with reſpect and devotion who are 
diſboſed to ſuch impreſſions (p. 399) : to pro- 
mote which, and to aſtoniſh his proteſtant 
countrymen, he entertains hig readers, with 
the relation of the /olemmitzes of this cere- 
mony on Eaſter eve, as it was performed by 
one of the moſt magnificent and ambiti- 
ous prelates that ever filled the pontifical 
throne; who, whatever care. he might take 
to increaſe inward ſanclity, yet, knowing 
how much eaſier it is to worſhip with the 
eye than the heart, made uſe of what had a 
«A pleafing effect on the ſenſes h and in- 
troduced into the religious offices of the 
church, an enormous multitude of pompous 
ſhewy ceremonies, which were only calcu- 
lated to attract the ſtupid admiration of a 
gazing populace; - 

Theſe gaudy ſpectacles, that by thus cap- 
tivating the ſenſes, place religion in out- 
ward ſhew, and ſuperſtitious rites, are abſo- 
lutely deſtructive of the life and power of 
true devotion. And our author has given a 
ſtriking proof of the effects of bigotted pre- 
judice, to repreſent with ſuch pleaſure the 
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cumberſome and theatrical ceremonies in the 


Eaſter-eve's ſervice of St. Leo tbe great (p. 400); 
and to preſume, that ſuch a ſwelling account 
of the laborious pomp of an outward wor- 
ſhip could give any advantageous idea either 


of the ſaint, or the church in his days. If 


the reader be inclined to have any further in- 
ſtances produced of the foppery and pomp 


of the Romiſh ritual, as he may never have 


had an opportunity of ſeeing theſe acts of reli- 
gion per. ky wk A e be- 
lieve, he will not be diſpleaſed to have re- 
commended to his ſerious peruſal, Doctor 
Geddes's deſcription of a ſolemn pontifical 
maſs*: and Mr, Whitfeld's account of ſome 


Lent proceſſions, and eccleſiaſtical entertain- 


ments at Lisbon; who, after deſcribing the 
offenſive exhibition of a Good Friday's ſer- 
vice at that place, makes this ſerious and ſen- 
ſible remark upon the % of what may have 
perhaps à plea/ing effect on the ſenſes 
of boys and girls, but muſt excite the com- 
paſſion of every well- inſtructed chriſtian. 
„How mean” (ſays he) “ is that elaquence, 
and how entirely deſtitute of the demon- 
s ſtration of the ſpirit, and of a divine 


. & power, muſt. that oratory neceſſarily be, 


that ſtands in need of ſuch a train of ſuper- 
 ſtitzous pageantry to render it impreſſive . 


1 Laſt volume of his tracts, p. 205 


Mend. 
3 Letter the 4, p. 28. 
ee And 


S 


2 Publiſhed in 1755, in ſome letters to an Engliſ 


( 410 ), 


And eyery well-grounded. proteſtant, who 
conſiders the ſpirituality of religion, will look 
with diſdain upon that church, which in 
the celebration of its holieſt offices, retaineth 
ſuch idle and uſeleſs ceremonials, as from 
the nature and multiplicity of them, cannot 
but draw off the attention of the mind from 


the ſacred myſteries it ſhould contemplate, 0 
0 


diſturbing and amuſing it with ſuch and 
many external repreſentations. | 
To return with Mr. P. to the council; who 
informs us of the cardinal of Lorrain's ar- 
rival at Trent, and of his inſtructionc, and 
propoſals for a reformation. But, to the 
ſhame of the court of Rome and the council 
be it ſpoken, no regard was ſhewn, either to 
theſe propoſals, or to the memorial which the 
French ambaſſadors preſented, in the name of 


165 their nation, to the legates (p. 493); for the 


preſent circumſtances, truly, required a mode- 
ration with reſpect to ſeveral 7 thoſe articles 


466 (p. 404); that is to ſay, the Pope was ſen- 


Y 


ſible he had got a ſure majority, and therefore 
was not diſpoſed either to yield any thing, or 
to oblige the King of France in his defire 
(for the peace of his kingdom) of reformin 
2 which time had introduced (. 
Indeed, whateyer zea/ that King might ſhew 
to reſtore the ancient diſtipline, the council, 
being — Nervis alienis mobile lignum, was de- 
termined to ſhew none : for notwithſtanding 
theſe remonſtrances, from a variety of dif- 
ficulties, nothing, was done for ſeveral 
Wk months 
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months together, except quarrelling in a 
ſhameful manner, and avoiding every appear- 
ance of a reformation. The debates, parti- 
cularly about N and the cup, were 
carried on with ſuch indecent violencies, as + 
' will be a lafting blot upon the piety and pru- 
dence of the holy fathers themſelves, and the 
order and regularity, which ſhould have been 
obſerved by iaſpired perſons. Father Paul is 
ſaid to write as an adverſary" (p. 424): but / 4 
Pallavicini's hiſtory is as full of their ſquab- 
bles as the other *; and is, upon the whole 
(though attempted with a different deſign) a 4 
rong confirmation of the other's credit: 
and the Romaniſts can have little reaſon to 
object to the friar's account, when this packed 
aſſembly is ſufficiently expoſed by bis repre- 
ſentation, who ſpeaks of it in the moſt ad- 
vantageous Jight. Es a 
When the difficulties already mentioned (p. FE; 
405) were got over, the Council paſſed the 
doftrinal decrees concerning holy orders, and 
the inſtitution of epiſcopacy. Thoſe. claſſes 
which properly belong to holy orders, are defined 
© to be 7 in number, and undoubtedly for the 
|; fame reaſons of congruity as they had before 
© decreed the ſeptenary number of ſacraments. 


They fay indeed, that the SS. make expreſs 


1 8 fuer, hiſt. des Var. v. 2. p. 438. 

6 2 P. ID, c. 4, 1. 20. Lib. 16, c. 5, u. 5. Lib. 
10, c. 5, u. 5. Lib. 23, c. 6, u. 6, c. paſſim per tot. 
4 3 Courgyer's preface to his tranſlation of father Paul, 
F P; VII. 3 93 . 2 hace HI, 
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mention only of the prieſthood, and the I 
deaconſhip; the other five therefore ſtand | 
Tt upon the ſtronger rock, Antiquity, and | 
"1" Councils *. But if this ſupreme tribunal was 
// 55 eg of a ſupernatural aſſiſtance (p. 423), 
why did the fathers draw up the articles con- 
cerning epiſcopacy, with ſuch caution, 
wa an explicit deciſion of the nature of the 
right, from which the juriſdiction of that. or- 
69 der is derived (p. 406). If, as we are told 
elſewhere, that the deciſions of the Council are 
| not leſs clear and preciſe, than abſolute and pe- 
W 499A remptory (p. 424); why did not the 7nſpired 
|, members of it put an end at once to the con- 
| troverſy, whether epiſcopacy is immediately 
of divine right *; or whether 4:ſhops as dele- 
% gates of the Holy ſee (p. 358) have only a de- 
pendent juri/aiftion and power compriſed in DS. 
and derived from the Pope? And how- 
ever Mr. P. may preſume to flight Laznes's 
ſpeech, yet Pallavicini tells us, that no one 
perſon in the Council got ſo much credit, as 
Laines by this ſpeech upon epiſcopacy * ; and 
another, which he made ſoon after, upon 
this and the ſubject of diſpenſations, was ſo 
much admired, that the legates ſent a copy 


I Concil. Trid. eſs. 23, cap. 2. 

2 Beſſuet, hift. des variations, v. 2. p. 436, to whom 
Mr P. is greatly obliged for the pompous and florid elo- 
gium given of the Council and its decrees, at the end of 
this ſection. But, as uſual, without reference or ac- 
knowledgment. if Igp2 Sus 


3 Lib, 18, c. 15, N. 1. | . x 2 * 
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( 413 ) 
of it to Rome. Which was ſo far from bes 
ing, as Mr. P. aſſerts, refuted with great ſo- 1 
7788 by Verdun (p. 406), that, as bet=/ f 


ter hiſtorians aſſure us, Verdun never ſpoke at 
all. They tell us, that though he and Hu- 
genius offered to reply to Laines, the cardinal 
of Lorrain would not permit either of them 
to do it*. Ws 
Whilſt the decree for the reformation of ſo- 90 
vereigns (p. 408) was in agitation, Du Fer-. / 
rier, one of the French ambaſſadors, did, 
as Mr, P. obſerves, ſpeak with great vebe- 
mence : but he could not well reply, to his 
 anſwerer the biſhop of Monte Fiaſcono, by a 


diſcourſe of paſſion and reſentment, for he was 
not preſent when the biſhop made his 


ſpeech * Mr. P. deſervedly cenſures 7his 
projected reformation „which was ſet 
aſide ; and all that the Pope ſeems to have 
intended by it, was, that Princes being en- 
gaged in defending themſelves, might have 
the leſs power or inclination to urge the re- 
formation of the court of Rome; and that, if 
the world had heard of complaints againſt 


Popes, they might now hear of as many com- 
plaints againſt Princes“. 


1 Lib. 215, C. 6, 1. 15. 


2 Il. il. n. 16. Paul, b. 8, p. 722. Dupin, 16 cent. 
v. 2, b. 4, p. 317. 
3 — Apero & aculeato atramento. Pallav. lib. 23. c. 1, 
. 4. See "= Actes de concile de Trente, p. 138, & 144. 
upin, v. 2, b. 4, p. 345. 7 | 
4 Pallav. lib. 23- "oy . 10. Tp un VS 34», 47 ; 
5 Id. lib. 22, c. 9, u. I. 
The 
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9uο vitarentur gravia mala, ex mora impendemia, quam- 


„ 
The decrees concerning marriage and re- 
formation being paſſed; Mr. P, to convince 
the heretics of /andering the church of Rome, 


| preſent: Bis readers with the whole decree on 
Purgatory and invocation of faints (p. 412, 


413). And truly, if ſpeaking  peremptorily 


would do it, the doctrine is then ſufficiently 


eſtabliſhed : but, though it be enounced with 


the uſual formal arrogancy of the Council's 
being inflrufed by the Ghoſt, according to 
. SS, and the doctrine of all 


a antiquity (N 
yet this will not ſet aſide this unanſwerable 


objection, that in this, as well as other de- 


crees, the Council TEACHES: for doctrines the 
commandments of men. Pallavicini ſays, that 
ſome objected to this decree of Purgatory, 
that it was a mean one, and unworthy the 


Council : but they were told, that in great 


buildings, ſomething leſs perfect would al- 
ways be found, and to avoid the great evils 
of delay, ſome omiſſion of a lingering policy 
would be commended, if not excuſed *. At- 
ter this, we do not wonder $68 the Council 
itſelf did not Sn what Purgatory.1s) to 
find Bellarmine ſo perplexed about it, that, 
for want of better proof, he was obliged to 
have recourſe to Jews, Mahometans, heathen 


1 --- Etiamfſi decretum de Purgatorio viderriur gnibuſdam 
tenue, ac parum dignum conſilio. Sed reſpondebatur, in 
cunttis ingentibus fabricis aliquid minus pet fettum reperiri, & 
cunguc pretermiſſionem alicujus lentæ ſolertiæ landubilem, ne- 
dum excuſabilem reddi. Lib. 24, c. 4, n. 10. a 


Poets, 
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"poets, philoſophers, and apparitions , to prove 
RA A of 15 creed * many * rs 
of his own communion are honeſt enough to 
own the ancient Doctors were ignorant of. 
But it anſwered well the profits of the 
church; and was too gainful a trade, for the 
prieſts not to be ſollicitous to retain it*®. As 
it was a doctrine ſo well ſupported by le- 
gends and fables, the prudence and policy of 
the: Council cannot be too much admired, to 
make this article, evidently the ſpawn of ſu- 
perſtition and credulity, and the nurſe of co- 
yetouſneſs, an article of faith ; and to damn 
thoſe who are ſo hardy to laugh at, or diſt e- 
lieve it. It was at the ſame time no impolitic 
ſcheme, not to determine the number of 
maſſes neceſſary to releaſe a ſoul out of Pur- 
gatory : for the more maſſes, the more me- 
ney. So that cardinal Richlieu was not out 
when he told his chaplain, ® that juſt fo 
® many maſſes would ſerve to fetch a ſoul 
out of Purgatory, as ſnow-balls would 
® ſerye to heat an oven | 

The decree concerning the invocations of 
faints, and the worſhip of images, is drawn 
up with the ſame art and fineſſe, that the 


I Bellarm, Cont. v. 2. De Purgatorio, lib. 1, c. II, p. 
749, 750. 


2 Mirum in modum amant (monachi) ignem purgaterium, 
guod utiliſſimus fit illorum culinis. 
Eraſ. Hieron. Agathio. Ep. lib. 20, p. 757. 


3 Cited in two diſcourſes on Purgatory and prayers for a 
the dead, fuppoſed to be written — 8: Al licu q 
ae. See aleo = — 


' 2, 2101 
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former one concerning Purgatory was : and 
it will be ſufficient to remark, that however 
theſe doctrines may be gloſſed over, the 
practice of the church does not appear in ſo 
fair i light. The terms,” ſays Mr. Mac- 
laine, „employed in theſe canons are art- 
fully choſen ſo as to avoid the imputation 
wof idolatry, in the philoſophical ſenſe of 
that word, for in the SS. ſenſe they can- 
* not avoid it, as all uſe of images in reli- 
gious worſhip is expreſsly forbidden in the 
«+ ſacred writings' in many places. But this 
circumſpection does not appear in the wor- 
« ſhip of the Roman Catholics, which is 
& notoriouſly idolatrous in both the ſenſes of 


that word ';” So notorious, that it is a- 


mazing how thoſe plain texts of SS, that 
ſay unto us, E Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord 
® thy God, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve,” and 
the like, could eſcape the pruning Knife of 
the Index Expurgatorius, whilſt this truth, 
God alone is to be worſhipped, is expunged 
from the works of, Athanaſius and Auſting, as 
contradicting the{praftice of their church} and 
her members. | 

The next decree, of any conſequence, 1s 
that concerning indulgences, which having 
been the object of ſo much obloquy (p. 417), 
Mr. P. hopes to remove theſe unreaſonable 


1 Maſbeim's Eccleſ. Hiſt. v. 2. p. 108. Note. 
2 Adorari ſolius Dei eſt, deleatyr ex indice opp. Athanaſi, 
item ex indice opp. S. Auguſtini. A | 
_ Sotomajor”s index lib. probib. & expurg. p. 52, Ge. 
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rejudices, by tranſcribing the whole of it. 
— if ever, it might be hoped, ſome ſha- 
dow, at leaſt, of amendment would have ap- 
peared: but the evil genius of popery was ne- 
ver more aſcendant, than when the council ſo 
haſtily paſſed an article of ſuch importance. 
The ſame ambiguity of expreſſion is as viſible 
in this, as in ſome other decrees: the council 
owns, that abuſes had been introduced, and it 
pretends to ſtop them ; but in effect leaves a 
door ſtill open to the ſame enormous corrup- 
tions. As the calling this doctrine in queſtion 
had ſhaken the whole fabric of their religious 
ſyſtem, we might have expected the fathers 
would have beſtowed ſome time and pains in 
the conſideration of it : but inſtead of that, 
as if the oppoſition to it was trifling, and be- 
low their notice, they neither vouchſafe to 
prove, nor explain it; but, as if councils 
were only called, to take the oppoſite ſide to 
what heretics taught *, they poſitively aſſert 
the doctrine, and damn thoſe who deny or 


blaſpheme it. Thus, inſtead of cyrrecting, a 
freſh ſanction was rather given 9 
hjorders, (p. 3240 was much too pro- / 2 
fitable a traffic to be ſet aſide, only to pleaſe 
ſcrupulous conſciences. 

Their own writers confeſs, there is nothing 


in the word of God to authorize theſe indul- 
gences: and the beſt men of that communion 


r See the ſpeech of Oſus biſhop of Rieti againſt allow- 
ing the cup. Pallav. Lib. 18. c. 4. u. 17% Iuprry 16. nb. v. 2. 


2 f, nfo D d muſt 
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muſt be aſhamed of theſe pious frauds, whoſe 
only uſe is, to fill the coffers of the church, 
and diſſipate thoſe guilty fears, which religion 
and conſcience would otherwiſe keep alive. 
Thus an tafier road is found to heaven, than 

the ſeverities of -a religious life; for by 
theſe grants, as one of their own poets has 
obſerved clum eſt venale Deuſque. The 
indulgences of ancient days were only relaxa- 
tions of canonical penance or diſcipline; for 
the primitive church knew nothing of a power 
over the fabled pains of purgatory, or of that 
bleſſed treaſure, the ſatisfaction of the ſaints, 
whereof the Pope keeps the key, and can alone 
diſpenſe it. And his holinefs's champion 
Bellarmine, who «anſwers all the arguments 
in the world, whether it be poſſible, or 
* not *,” does as good as give up the argu- 
ment of antiquity for indulgences, when he 
is forced to acknowledge, there are not many 
ancient writers who mention them *. 

From the many ſubterfuges, to which 
the Romiſh advocates have had recourſe, to 
palliate this very exceptionable part of their 
doctrine, we might have-thought, they would 
have been aſhamed to have continued it in 
the ſame wanton and unjuſtifiable manner as 
ever. But ignorance is ſtill the mother of de- 
votion. And though Mr. P. would perſuade 


I 2 Bapt. Mantuan. 

2 Taylors liberty of propheſying, Sect. 6. p. 120. 
15 Cont, v. 3. de indulgentiis, Lib. 2. c. 17. 

P. 1616. | 
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Niet of the Hauſe of Commons, Die Fovis, 26 *Y | 
' © Yeſterday Sir Richard Cox. reperted from a 
Committee of the Commons appointed to inſpect 
the original Papers ſeized by john Love, Eſq; 
Collector of Mallow, in the County of Cork, in 
the Houſes or Lodgings of one Mac Carthy, alias 
Rabah, a reputed titular Pbpiſh, and Joſeph Nagle 

_ ſh Sollicitor, both of the City of 
Cork er as it appeared to thens ; and 
ſo the Abeviag Reſolutions - | 

Ryefotved, That it appears to this Committee, 
That under Colour, o oppoſing Heads of Bills 
brought into Parliament laſt Seſſion, great Sums of 
Money have been colleQed and rais d, and à Fund 
eſtabliſhed by the Popiſh Inhabitants of this King 
dom, thro' the Influence of their Clergy, highly 
detrimental to the Proteſtant Intereſt of this. King-. 
dom, and of imminent Danger to the Preſent hap- 
py Eftabliſhment. - 

Reſolved, That it appears co this Committee, 1 
That there is 4 Popifts-Eccleſiaftical Jariſdiction 
exercis q in this Kingdom by the Popiſh Archbi- 
hops, Biſhops,. and Vicars Geral, in pen Vio- 
lation of the Laus of the Land. 

Refolved,' That it is the Opinion of this Com- 
mittee, That the Houſe be mov'd, that an humble 
Addreſs be be preſefited to his Grace the Loxd Lieu- | 
tenant, to kindes his Proclamation to all- Magi. 
rates, to put the Laws againſt Fopery in. Execy- 


tion. 
Opinion. of this Com: | 


Math 
2 


* That it is the 
That Thomas Wolfe and Joſ. Nagle: haye 
riiſrepreſented- the Proceedings 

of Commons laſt Sefſion of Parliament; 
of the 
ſack Miſrepreſentation 
4 Sums of Money 
opiſũ Inhabitants of this 


EE 


and reſſected on the Monour and 


—— do ˙²t²ðᷣ12ß4ꝛ — m—h—B— i. om 


ſaid Houſe, and have by 
3 the collecti 
| he-poor..delyded 


— — 


Thas t John 
the Tran of Tork, "hath behav'd himſelf} with 
commendable Zeal for the Serviee of his . 
and the Proteſtant Intereſt of this Kingcom. 

, QFdired; That che ſaid Thomas Wolfe. and Jo: 
' . Wagle be, for their ſaid Offences, taken into the 
ret the 


er 


— at ara attending 
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Kingdom; 2 *of obliruRing the Pro- v7 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE: 
Nap ls, October 25 

N Memory of the Ceſ- 
ſation of the great 
Eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius laſt Vear, at- 
tributed to a Miracle 
of St. 


Bottom of the Pedeſtal an Inſcription' has bes 


\lately placed, of which the following is a 


fies: | | 
lement XIII. Pope, grants one Hundred 
Days Indulgences, toties quoties, for ever, 
$.* 4 to each Believer, who devoutly invokes | 
QS 2 


this Statue of out Patron St. Tanuarius, 


— Roo dated the 1oth of 


* Sato, 25. 2008 


"_ — 


Janvarius, a 
: „ MarbleStatuehas been | 
Wa, AF. erected by the City of 
AL Naples upon Madda- 
lena Bridge ; at ihe? 


7768. I 


-2 
I 


"4 


C Ae of 


_—_— _— — ——_— 


oo Remifh Superflition and Credulity diſplayed. 


An Account of the Religues which are mani- 
fly % be ſeen in the Cathedral Church of 
jedo, ard alſo the Indulgen- 
cies received by thoſe who aſſiſt and viſit this 
Sanctuary. ranſlated from the Spaniſh, 
Y virtue of this bull be it known, to 
all and every faithful chriſtian that 
ſee theſe preſent letters, That God Al- 
mighty, by his great power, ordered a 
certain cheſt of incorruptible wood, made 
by the diſciples of the holy apoſtles, full 
of their reliques, to be removed from the 
city of Jeruſalem (in the time it was 
judged by king Coſdroos of Perſia) to 
Africa, from Africa to Carthagena in 
Spain, from Carthagena to Seville, frcm 
Seville to Toledo, from Toledo to Aſtu- 
rias, to a place called the Holy Mount, 


7 where it lay buried from the time of the 


apoſtles to the year 1075, from thence it 
was brought to the church of St. Salva- 
dore, cathedral of the city of Oviedo, 
where, by the requeſt, of king Alphonſo 
the Great, it was opened, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the prelates of Spain (who by 
reaſon of the general deſtruction of their 
country had taken refuge in the ſaid city) 
wherein was found ſeveral little coffers of 
gold, filver, ivory, and coral, which were 
opened with due veneration, billets be- 
ing tied to each relique, plainly ſhewing 
what they were, They found a great 
part of the ſheet that, our Saviour was 
wrapped in, in the ſepulchre; the napkin 
that covered his face, All ſtained with his 


3 blood, which, with all the reverence poſ- 


ſible, is ſhewn three times a year; a 


great part of the holy croſs, eight thorns 


of his crown, ſome of his coat, and of 
his ſepulchre ; ſome of the cloaths he was 


A . Wrapped in, when in the manger ; ſome 
of the bread of the laſt ſupper, and of 
the manna that was rained on the Iſrae- 
| litres; an image of Chriſt crucifed, in 
ivory, made by Nicodemus ; a larze piece 
of St. Bartholomew the apoftle's ſkin ; 


the ſcapula that the Virgin Mary gave to 
St. lldephonſo, archbiſhop of Toledo; 
ſome of the Virgin's milk, and of her 


hair and garments ; one of the pieces of 
filver for which Chriſt was betrayed ; the 


blood and water that came out of the 


right fide of an image that the Chriſtians 


had made, which the Jews, to ſhew their 
hatred, had pierced with a lance ; ſome 
of the earth which our. Saviour ſtood 
upon when he aſcended into heaven, and 


when he raiſed Lat arus; ſome of Laza = 


rus's ſepulchre ; ſome of the garment 
Elias the prophet ; of the forehead an 
hair of St. John Baptiſt ; of the hair o 


Mary . Magdaten, wherewith the wiped CSE 


Chriſt's feet; of the bones of the Holy 
Innocents z and of the three children, 
Ananias, Azarias, and Miſael; of the 
ſtone that ſhut up the door of our Sa- 
viour's ſepulchre; ſome of the olive 
branch he bad in his hand when he en- 
tered into Jeruſalem ; of the ſtone on 


== Which Moſes ſat on Mount Sinai; a piece 


of the rod which Moſes divided the Red 


Sea with z a piece of the boiled fiſh and 
honeycomb that our Saviour eat with his 


diſciples aſter his reſurrection. 


The cloathing of St, Thyrſe, martyr ; 
a hand of St. Stephen, the ſole of St. 
Peter's ſandal, and part of his chain; a 


' ſpoke of the wheel that St, Catherine ſuf- 


fered martyrdom upon ; the boxes where- 
in St, Peter and St. Andrew carried their 
writings and reliques ; and the bones 
of above ſixty prophets, apoſtles, and 
martyrs, There is alſo a croſs of moſt 
fine gold and precious ſtones, made by 
the hands of two angels, in that ſame 
holy chamber; and alſo that celebrated 
croſs which king Pelajo carried when he 
overcame the proud Pucola, and the army 


of the Moors, in the general perdition of 


Spain, and from that time gave a bappy 
beginning to the reſtoration of the catho- 
lick faith; one of the water-pots in 
which Chriſt turned the water into wine 


at the marriage of Cana; the bodies of 


the holy martyrs St, Evlogio, Lucretia, 


and of St. Eulalia; of Merida, patron of 


Aſturias, of St. Pelsjo and St. Vincent, 
of St. Julian, archbiſhop of Toledo, and 


St. Serrano, biſhop. Likewiſe there is in 
this holy church, the body of Don A onſo 


the Chaſte, who was the ſounder of it; 
and ſeveral other kings of Spain. 
Be it known to all perſons, called hy 


E 


F 


| God to viſit theſe moſt holy and moſt glo- 


rious reliques by the apoſtolical autho- 


rity, granted to the biſhop of the ſaid 


holy church, he ſhall pardon them a third 


part of the puniſhments deſerved by their 


uns; and they ſhall gain a thouſand and 


four years and fix quarentains of indul- 


gencics, and ſhall become partners and 
partakers of the ſacrifices of this holy 
church. And alſo pope Eugenius IV. 


and other popes, by their bulls and apo- 


ſtolick letters, have granted a moſt tull 
indulgency to all the faithful that ſhall vi- 


fit this holy church, truly repenting of 
their crimes, and with an intent to con- 
eſs at the time appointed here, which is 


the exaltation of the holy croſs in Sep- 


tember, and when it ſhall happen on 


Friday thirty days before, and thirty days 


after, and every year whatſoever time the 


Theſe are the gifts with which Divine 
Providenee has enriched this holy church, 
to the ſtrengthening of the chriſtian reli- 
gion. By order of the dean and council 


—_— 
* 


feaſt ſhall be, eight days before, and eight 
days after, which apoſtolick grant is to 
laſt for ever. 


of this holy church of Oviedo, theſe pre- 
- Fentlerters are given, 1752. | 
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us, that the doctrine of his church ic the very 
reverſe (p. 418) of what is generally repre- 
ſented, with regard to this article, yet the ſenſe 
of any church may be beſt ſeen by it's prac- 
tice; and this plenitude of the papal power is 
ſtill occaſionally exerted as much as ever. In 
the year 1729 a papal bull was iſſued out, and 
ſent from Bruſſels into Ireland, to Chriſtopher 
Butler titular archbiſhop of Caſbell, to grant 
an indulgence of 10 years V to thoſe 
who ſhould contribute money towards advan- 
cing the pretender to the crown of theſe king- 
doms, and dethroning the late King George *. 
Mr. Weſley alſo, in one of his journals, has 
inſerted a remarkable indulgence, which he 
found ſtuck upon the door of the great church 
of Mentz, ſo lately as 1738 *. And the miſ- 
ſtonaries here in England, have power from 
the Pope to grant plenary indulgences to all 
new converts, to all the faithful (if contrite) 


at the point of death, and to all the faithful 


under their care, three times every year. The 


1 Lee the report of the [r; committee mede Dec. 19. 


1733- @ ol the: ge aul M. for Janmany /} 7%. 2 


2 A full releaſè for the poor ſouls in purgatory. His 
papal holineſs Clement XII, hath this year 1738, on the 
ſeventh of Augu/t, moſt graciouſly priviledged the cathe- 
dral church of St. Chriftopher in Mentz. So that every 
prieſt, as well ſecular as regular, who will read maſs at an 
altar for the ſoul of a chriitian departed, on any holiday, 
or on any day within the octave thereof, or on two extra- 
ord:nary days, to be appointed by the ordinary, of any week 
in the year, may each time deliver a ſoul out of the fire of 
purgatory. J/efley's 3d Journal, from Aug. 1738. to Nov. 
1739. p. 6. 
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terms, upon which this indulgence is granted, 
are theſe eaſy ones, viz. that they excite in 


their hearts, the moſt perfect compunction 


poſſible, and after confeſſion, before or after 
communioh, ſay ſome prayers in the day with 
great devotion during the ſpace of about a 


Leaves. of an hour, at the ſame or different 


times, for the exaltation of the catholic church; 
for the peace and concord of chriſtian princes; 
for the extirpation of hereſy ; for the con- 
verſion of England *. Thus is this abuſe of 


piety reformed : and thus, as Mr. P. ſays, do 


we chuſe to miſrepreſent the doctrine of indul- 
gences, (p. 418). — But let the reader judge 
whether he or we are miſtaken in the repre- 


ſentation given of it. 


This was the laſt decree of any moment 
worth our writer's attention; the reſt are 
paſſed over, as being of leſs importance. But 
there was one in a more particular manner 
very neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed by thoſe, who 
were corrupting the faith, and that was, the 
decree which remits to the Pope's care the cata- 
lague of prohibited works, &c. [); that 
the faith, having now new doctrines and ar- 
ticles added to it, might have the appearance 
however of being ſupported by the teftimony 
of the learned, whoſe works it was determined 


1 This, and ſome other ſecret practices of the miſſion- 
aries were diſcovered from the papers of, Mr P's friend, 
Alban Butler, which were ſent by miſtake to the biſhop's 
palace at Norwich, in 1753. See alſo Dr. Stebbing againſt 


popery, p' 2. p. 101. . 
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ſhould at all events ſpeak the language not of 
the authors themſelves, but of the Romiſh 
church ; every paſſage being carefully ex- 
punged, corrected and amended, which tends 
to contradict the novelties of Pope Pzus's 
creed, and his additional articles of faith. 
This the Belgic inquiſitors make no ſcruple 
to ayow * ; but they have his holineſs's ſanc- 
tion for it; though it is ſo horrid and vil- 
lainous a proceeding, that it muſt make the 
faith of all books, and all authors juſtly 
ſuſpected. Such men muſt lay aſide both 
conſcience and honour. Henry Boxhorn, pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Louvain, was employed in 
the Index Expurgatorius of the Low-countries, 
publiſhed by command of the duke of Alva 
under Arms Montanus ; and ſays, that with his 
own hands, he ſtruck out no fewer than 600 
paſſages in ancient writers, which ſeemed to 
contradict the doctrines and claims of the 
church of Rome. The ſenſe of this diſhoneſty 
lay ſo heavy upon his mind, that it proved 
the occaſion of his turning proteſtant, and 
quitting that religion which could not defend 
itſelf without ſuch manifeſt impoſtures *. In 
the Spaniſh Index Expurgatorius, which is a 


1 Cenſores Belg. de libro Bertrami, p. 12. In Catholicis 
veteribus aliis plurimas feramus errores, & extenuemus, ex- 
cuſemus, excogitato commento perſæpe negemus, & commodum 
” ſen um affingamus dum opponuntur in diſputationibus , 

c. # | 

2 Henricus Boxhornius de Euchariſtia, Lib, 3. towards 
the beginning. 
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bulky volume the expunged places and words 
from the works of Eraſinus take up no leſs 
than 59 pages, and thoſe from Thuanus, 12". 
Such havoc do theſe theological-barber-ſur- 
geons, (as Dr. Jortin calls the inquiſitors) 
make. So true was that remark of Palearius, 
though it proved a fatal one to him, for it 
coſt him his life, that the inquiſition was 
a poniard drawn againſt learning *. — Such 
means are indeed proper for ſuch a cauſe, 
where every art muſt be uſed, to prevent the 
ſpreading of too much knowledge. / 
religion be to be ſupported by violent and 
wicked means, this is not to defend, but to 
defile and violate it“; and every honeſt man 
muſt abhor ſuch deteſtable methods. — Let 
Mr. P. and the congregation of the Index * 
vindicate, if they can, this breach of honour 
and good faith, 


1 Eraſmus authir damnatus, p. 256 --- 315. Thuanus, 
p.678---690. Sotomajor's Index, &c, Madrid. 1667. A* 
2 2 Eraſmus, v. 2. p. 283. = 
3 Sica diſtricta in literatos. Thuanus, B. 39. A.D.1 566. 
towards the beginning. 

4 Defendenda enim ęſi religio --- non ſcelere, ſed fide --- 
Nam --- fi mals religionem defendere velis, jam non defendetur 
ta, ſed pulluetur, atque vidlabitur. Lactantii Inſlitut. de 
Juflitia L. 5. Sect. 19. Ed. Var. p. 520+ the author lived in 

fourth century. 

5 The buſineſs of this congregation, is to examine MSS 
and books deſigned for publication, to correct erroneous 
books, to — heretical, and pernicious ones, and to 


grant the privilege of peruſing them to certain perſons. 


Hoſbeimm, v. 2. p. 86. note, 
From 
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From this ſketch or review of the council 
of Trent, chiefly drawn from Pallavicini, Mr. 
P's own hiſtorian, the reader may judge, how 
little it merits the high flown panegyric be- 
ſtowed upon it by our zealous admirer of it : 
but theſe are only words of courſe, to amuſe 
his countrymen by a pompous detail of novel- 
ties; (p-. 420). But truly! this council muſt 
be compared to the apoſtolical one at Jeruſa- 
lem, where St. Peter in perſon preſided. We 
have compared them together; the Auris 
copy, and the venerable original, (p.42 1) have 
no reſemblance: humility, faith, candour, 
and holineſs, are the lovaly ſignatures of the 
one; whilſt pride, preſumption, faction, and 
bigotry ſtrongly characterize the other. St. 
Peter indeed, according to the ſcriptural ac- 
count of the Jeruſalem meeting, (p.421) did 
not know his place and duty ſo well as his 
holier ſucceſſors: for he neither called the 
council, nor preſided at it, nor pronounced 
the ſentence; neither did it run in his name, 
nor did he confirm it, nor was any appeal 
made to his authority. The believers did not 
ſend to Peter only, or in the firſt place, but 
to the apoſtles and elders: and St. James 
cloſed the debate, pronounced the decree, and 
enacted the law, which was agreed to by the 
apoſtles and elders and brethren *, without 
any regard to Peter's vicarial authority; with- 


1 See As 15. v. 1. & ſeq. and Barrow on the Pope's 
ſupremacy, v. I. p. 45. a book never yet anſwered. 
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out giving the leaſt foundation for the inſo- 
lent claims of his pretended ſucceſſors, 

The members of the 7eru/a/em council, 
were indeed guided by the ſpirit of God, but 
what pretenſions had the ſynod of Trent to 
this awful direction? ® Hirelings, effeminate, 


* beardleſs, titular biſhops made up. the 
/ „ 


part of this aſſembly; — where the 
Holy Ghoſt had nothing to do, for all was 
* conducted by human and worldly policy, to 
ſupport the ope's immoderate, ſcanda- 
® lous authority.“ Had Lord Bolingbroke 


1 Dudithius's letter te the Emperor Maximilian, inſert- 
ed at the end of father Paul's hiſtory of the council, 
p. 841, and 882. As Dudithius was the latin tranſlator of 
Beccatelli's life of Pole, we will give the reader a ſhort ac- 
count of him. After having ſtudied in the moſt famous 
univerſities, and travelled through almoſt all the countries 


of Europe, he was preſent at the council of Trent, as de- 


puty of the clergy of Hungary and biſhop of Kin in 
Croatia, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf much, and ſpoke 
againſt ſeveral abuſes of the church of Rome. He was a 
great favorite of the Emperors Ferdinand and Maximilian, 
and employed by them in many negotiations: He after- 
wards married, and reſigned his biſhoprick ; and being 
protected by the Emperor, deſpiſed the papal excommuni- 
cations which were levelled at his head. Tired at laſt of 
the fopperies and ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome, he 
embraced the proteſtant faith, having for ſome time been 
its ſecret friend, and kept up a correſpondence with Beza. 
He is ſaid to have inclined to Sacinianiſm, but ſome of 
his friends deny it. He was well acquainted with ſeve- 
ral branches of philoſophy and mathematics, with the 
ſciences of phyſic, hiſtory, theology, and the civil law. 
He had ſomething majeſtic in his — and in the air of 
his countenance. His life was regular and virtuous, his 
manners elegant and eaſy, and his benevolence warm and 
extenſive. Miſbeim, v. 2. p. 267. note; from * 
this 
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never offended more againſt religion, than, 
when he called this council a ſolemn banter, 
(p. 424) neither his religion, nor his piety, 
could have been called in queſtion. A 


moreover, if the decrees of the council were 


(p. 424) as the biſhop of Meaux, and from him 
Mr. P. would repreſent them; why, amongſt 
other congregations ſet apart for adminiſtring 
the ſpiritual affairs of the church, and uphold- 
ing the catholic cauſe, was there one in par- 
ticular, whoſe buſineſs it is 79 explain the de- 
(ions of the council of Trent? If the decrees 
had been as plain, as reaſonable, as conſo- 
nant to the doctrines of the goſpel, as thoſe 
of the Feru/alem council, there had been no 
occaſion for a ſubſequent tribunal to direct, 
and regulate the orthodoxy of thoſe, who 
ought to adopt no other plan of faith and mo- 
rals, than the SS, thoſe gracles of the living 
God, the only binding obligation upon chriſ- 
tians of all denominations. 

Mr. P. concludes this long ſection, and his 
encomiums on the council of Trent, by a teſtt- 
mony above all exception, (p.429) and appeals 
to Dr. Courayer s excellent preface to his tranſ- 
lation of father Paul's hiſtory of it: but had 
Mr. P. conſulted the preface itſelf, he would 
ſcarce have cloſed this ſubje& with ſo unfor- 
tunate an appeal. He found two citations 
alledged by 2xirini, as proof, that ſome 


this account is chiefly taken. 'See alſo Dupin, 16 Cent, 
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regard had been paid to the remonſtrances of 
princes concerning the corrupted ſtate of the 
church”; and he produces them hoping they 
would ſtand him in as good ſtead as the car- 
dinal ; and that it would leave a laſting 
eſteem of the council, if he confirmed his 
high character of it, by producing an evi- 
dence in its behalf, above all ſuſpicion of 
partiality ; and which, he knew, would be 
received with the reſpe& due to great learn- 
ing, candour and modeſty. But if, inſtead 
of relying upon another's reference, he had 
inſpected his voucher himſelf, he would have 
found, that this conceſſion was only with re- 
ſpect to mere externals, to what regards % 
cipline; and that the Dr. in ſome pages be- 
fore had ſeverely cenſured the council, for 
augmenting the evils complained of, when it 
ſhould have redreſſed them, and had exemplified 
this charge in many important and intereſting 
particulars *. He would have found alſo, that 
the Dr. after making the exception concern- 
ing diſcipline, in the paragraph from whence 
the citations are taken *, immediately added, 
that he could not pretend to judge ſo favor- 
ably of the decrees concerning doctrines — 
that he could not juitify the fathers, for making 


1 Quirini, v. 3. p. 41. Pref. citing Dr. Courayer, and 
adding, quem nulla ratione rejici poſſe ab heterodoxis cenſui. 
The reference is made by the cardinal, as well as by Mr. 
P. without taking notice of the number of the page 
where the extracts occur, 

2 p. 18---21, 
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ſo many uncertain opinions articles of faith — 
for driving out of their communion, and ex- 
communicating whole nations for a difference 
of ſentiments in thoſe doctrines, which were 


of ſuch little importance, that, till the coun- 


cil of Florence, every one was at liberty to 
believe or reject them — without the impu- 


tation of ſchiſm, apoſtacy and hereſy '. This, 


and more to this effect, is the teſtimony of 


this very polite and judicious writer, 
as Mr. P. juſtly ſtyles him. We leave it to 
his further conſideration “. 


1 p. 22, 23. 

2 It would have ſwelled this ſection to too great a 
length, to have conſidered Mr. P's account of this coun- 
cil more minutely. He tells us, it was ſubſcribed to by 255 


_ fathers (p. 419) : but of theſe, no leſs than 187 were Ita- 


lian biſhops, entirely at the Pope's command: See the 
lifts at the end of the canoes & decreta concil. Trident. 
where all their names are ſpecify'd. Next to this GREAT 
number, which ſerved to conſtitute it a GENERAL CoUN- 
CIL, the characters of the perſons who compoſed it (p. 421) 
is another topic for our author to expatiate upon. That 
there were ſome #nowing and learned men amongſt them, 
we deny not: but they were few in compariſon. We 
thall give our readers great pleaſure, when we refer them 
to Schelhorn's judicium Edmundi Campiani Soc. Jeſ. de concil, 
Trident. expenſum, inſerted in the amenitates hiſt. & lit. 
v. I. p. 281. & ſeq. where they may have a view of the 
merits of the fathers who compoſed this :/[u/rious copy of 
the council of Jeruſalem. 
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ANIMADVERSIONS 


ON 


SECTION rus SEVENTH 


E are now again returned to the ſub- 
ject of the hiſtory before us, and are 
brought to the concluding period of Henry's 
life, in which our biographer, adopting his 
hero's revengeful ſpirit, ſummons up all his 
rancour, and malignity ; and relateth every 
idle tale, which he could pick up from Pol: 
and Sanders: the former of whom, in his 
invective againſt the King, which he entitled 
his Apology to the Emperor, has recorded a 
ſtory to Henry's prejudice, which (if true) 
muſt make him a monſter replete with every 
vice.” But as the fact eſcaped even Sanders: 
notice; and as no other writer whatever men- : 
tions ſuch an inſtance of compleat worthleſſneſs 
vV.2.þ „ ([p. 433), (and fo flagrant a one could not be 
concealed) it merits no confutation ; and 1s 
only a ſad proof of the eagerneſs with which 
Pole's malice ſwallowed every fiction againſt 
Henry, and of the pleaſure he took upon all 
occaſions 
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occaſions of propagating thoſe ſlanders in a 
manner unbecoming his profeſſion, {and con- 
trary to the charitable and forgiving ſpirit of 
the goſpel. 

The mixed character of Henry VIII. ren- 
ders it impoſſible to ſpeak of him, without 
blending great virtues and great vices to- 

ether. He was a prince endued with good 
ſenſe and ſtrong natural abilities, but of ſuch 
violent paſſions, that he did not always at- 
tend to juſtifiable means in the proſecution of 
his deſigns; the ſame vehemence of temper 
was obſervable in his friendſhips, and reſent- 
ments; for he neither favoured nor ruined by 
halves. 

Many of the writers of the Ramiſb church 
take particular 1 to exalt the earlier 
actions of his life, that they may laſh him 
the more ſeverely for his latter failings. The 

ungrateful and the bitter Poe does this when- 
ever he has occaſion to mention him; and by 
indulging his hatred and his fears of him, 
was ever alarming himſelf and his friends, 
that his life was continually in danger, and 
that Henry was never without having ſome 
of his agents employed in baſe attempts 
againſt it. We have before obſerved *, that 
Pole harboured theſe fears of Henry, from 
the very commencement of their rupture, and 
even before the King could poſſibly have 
given him the leaſt reaſon for ſuch appre- 


1 P. 147, 148. 
henſions. 
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henfions. From that time his imagination 
was always foſtering thoſe jealous anxieties, 
which Mr. P. has worked up into rea] 
plots ; ad has related, in the courſe of this 
hiſtory» and with the utmoſt confidence, 
ſome circumſtances, which Poles miſtruſt, 
and his own ingenuity has improved into a 
real deſign of aſſaſſination. 

Three attempts of this kind are particularly 
mentioned by our author. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of the firſt, concerning the man who came 10 
Liege iu the evening (whilſt Pole was ſculking 
there after the diſappointment of his firſt em- 
bafly) and leſt it, on the morrow, before break 
of day (p. 202), but that it ſhews the cardi- 
nal's great and natural timidity. The fecond 
was of three Italians who, he ſays, were hired 
by King Henry for that purpoſe (p. — But 
as no other writer of Pole life imputes this 
guilt to the King, the whole reſts ſolely on 
Mr. P's evidence. The reader, by this time, 
well knows what degree of credit it deſerves". 
The next is, of three rauffians, who were ſeized 
on ſuſpicion : and who, it is added, confeſſed 
who they were, and on what errand they had 
been ſort (F). But let Pole himſelf re- 
late the fact, as we find it ſtated in his di(- 
patches to his friend cardinal Cervini at 
Rome, whom he acquainted with the whole 
ſtory. He tells him, “ three perſons, one of 


1 Viterbi tres Ttains, necem fibi molientes, liberari juſſit. 
(Vita Pali, p.56,) is all that is ſaid of this attempt. 
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© them a Bologneſe, and two young Engliſb- 
nien, who paſſed for Flemings, were ſtopped 
at Viterbo on ſuſpicion of ſome ſiniſter 
intentions. On examination, the Bo/ogne/e, 
« who pretended to be a merchant, was diſ- 
covered to be a life-guard man of the King 
of England, which he confeſſed, and ſaid 
* that he came from England, and was going 
+ to Rome, to place thoſe two young men in 
© the ſervice of Mr. Caſſali, who was there. 
& The two young men owned they were 
*® Engliſhmen, yet {till perſiſted that the other 
Vas a merchant. They appear innocent,” 
fays Pole, “ and to have no bad deſigns. 
This variety in their ſtory occaſioned their 
being ſtopped ; and, as they will not own 
their knowing the Bologneſè to be in the 
King of England's ſervice, they may poſſi- 
= bly conceal ſomewhat elfe for ſome miſ- 
© chievous purpoſe.” He deſires, therefore, 
Cervin would © inquire of Caſſali as to the 
facts, and particularly of the meaning of 
an expreſſion in a letter to him, found 
on the Bologneſe, wherein he tells Caf/al 
| & be eas coming to talk with him on an 

© affair which he knows of (che eſſo ſa).” It 
was this expreſſion, which gave Mr. P. the 
handle to fay fo peremptorily, that the letter 
Was penned in the true Catiline ſtile. Cervint's 
anſwer to Pale was, © that he had talked 
with Caſſali, who knew no more of the 
Italian, than that he had been once in his 


© brother's ſeryice, and became afterwards 
« of 


A 
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* of the King's guard. With reſpect to the 


letter,“ he adds, ** that his correſpondents 
at Bologna had written him word, that he 


= OE Ie» its A 5g Fuca 
* for which purpoſe he was FS. 


* to Rome: but that he had given him no 
* commiſſion to procure him any ſervants, 
*The Pope (adds Cervin:) recommends it to 
* you, to keep him ſtill in cuſtody, till he 
* confeſſes the whole truth.” To which 
Pole replies, „that he had ſent a meſſenger 
v on purpoſe to relate what had been done 
with regard to theſe ſuſpected perſons, 
« with a copy of their examination and the 
# proceſs againſt them; and deſires his in- 
a 
a 


ſtructions, either to acquit or puniſh them, 
or queſtion them farther, according to 
what he ſhall judge they deſerve ©.” This 
is all the intelligence we can get from Pole, 
letters concerning this affair. That there 
was any deſign to aſſaſſinate him, muſt be a 
mere conjecture of the writers of his life. 
There 1s another trifling incident, which 
Mr. P's fertile invention has magnified into 
another deſign of the ſame nature. He tells 
us, that one Ludovico, and an Italian count 
Bonifacio were hired (by Henry} to be the 
ruffians to diſpatch him, and to ſeize him on 
the road (p. 340) from Rome to Trent ; where 
e was going, as a cypher, to open the ſecond 


2 


1 Quirini, v. 3. Ep. Poli, p. 99, & ſeq. 
: council 
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council to be aſſembled at that place. But 
the documents referred to by our author, from 
Pole's letters, (for what Raynaldus fays, 1 
know not) do by no means authorize him to 
be ſo poſitive in his aſſertions. All that we 
learn from them is, that one of the ſuſpected 
ruffians had been at Trent for three days, juſt 
before Pole's collegues arrived there, but that, 
now, one of them was at Venice, the other 
on his way to Rome; and that Pole came 
with his uſual attendants to Bologna, but 
hearing that ſome of Ludovico, companions 


were in the neighbourhood, heſtook-w-pacd, 


M. five and twenty horſes | „ 45 
far as Mantua,” Mo fterwards, nothing 
more was heard of the aflaſtins or their de- 


hens. 3 

. theſe ſlight ſuſpicions does Mr. P. 
venture to fix upon Henry the odious cha- 
racter of a dark aſſaſſin: an accuſation, that 
does but itl accord with his general way of 
acting; which, though violent, and not al- 
ways defenſible, was yet always open and 
unreſerved. Pole, however, who was haunt- 
ed by his fears, by converſing only with 
ITtalians, and knowing their dark, revengeful 
ſpirit, conceived the like opinion of the King's 
diſpoſition ; and was willing to inſinuate, at 
leaſt e could not prove, ſuch ſuſpicions: 
how far the above-mentioned particulars 


could juſtify thoſe ſuſpicions, let the reader 


I Dur, v. 4. Ep. Poli, p. 184, &c, See alſo p- 218. 
. E EC judge, 
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judge. To grant the utmoſt that can poſſi. 


bly be deduced from them : it appears, that 
though {ome hungry 1ta/zans might think to 
make their court to the King of England by 
threatening the exiled cardinal ; yet there is 
not the leaſt ſhadow of a proof, of any actual 
attempt upon the life of Pole, or that the 
King was any ways acceſſary to ſuch inten- 


tions, if any ſuch there were. 
Mr. P, wh 1 
ioc, in his relation of Henry's expiring mo- 


ments (which he takes upon the credit of the 
ſhameleſs Sanders) ſays, that as no writer ex- 
cept cardinal Pole has ſaid ſo much to this 
Prince's advantage as the above-mentioned, 
what he relates can be as little ſuſpected of 


flander, as other particulars in his commen- 


dation, of flattery (p. 435). If fo, it is diffi- 


cult to gueſs, what ander, or commendation 


1s 


labours to expoſe for every 
action of his reign. In the entrance of it, 
the only commendation he beſtows upon him, 
is, that he had a graceful and majeſtic ap- 
pearance : for he even then begins his ca- 


1 As the documents concerning theſe ſuppoſed conſpi- 
racies againſt the life of Pole are in Italian, a language | 
am unacquainted with: I take this opportunity to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to my friend- and neighbour, the 
Rev? Mr. Benjamin Pye of Cheſterton, for the conſtant al- 
ſiſtance I have received throughout this work, from his 
skill in that language. 


6 


lumnies, 


(433 } 


* Jumnies, and relates, what others ſpeak no- 
thing of, Henry's debauched and diſſolute be- 
haviour ; and contraſts his vices with Catha- 

' rine's virtues. And, when ſumming up his 

character at the cloſe of his life, all the good 

he fays of him, is, that he was a patron of 
learning and learned men; and that in his 
laſt illneſs he ſhewed ſuch a reverence for the 

euchariſt, that he would receive it kneeling, 

But at the ſame time he does not allow him 
any one moral qualification; and expatiates 

upon his drunkenneſs, luſt, and cruelty; and 

then he addeth theſe t wogen ſtories, 
of Henry's drinking a goblet of white Wine, 
; and ſaying all was loft, and muttering the word 
* monks in his laſt moments . Fables fit 
to be told by him, and adopted by thoſe who 

pay no more regard to truth, than he did. 

It was a great pity, theſe lies had not been 

> coined ſooner, that the earlier ſlanderers of 

Henrys memory might have countenanced 

FE theſe pretty traditional reports, which now 

reſt upon Sanders evidence alone; an evi- 

dence of no credit at all, and ſo often con- 
victed of falſhoods, that whatever he relates 
will of courſe be always ſuſpected. — We 
mean not by this to be an advocate for Henry, 
or to diſguiſe his failings : but it is the duty 
of every honeſt man, to confute ſlanders, and 
detect lies, invented, and continued, only to 
ſpread malicious calumnies, which have no 
apparent foundation, but the maleyolence of 
— Anveterate hatred. 
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The little progreſs the reformation made in 
thi: King's reign, cannot place him amongſt 
thoſo Princes who ſupported it; for, excepting 
aboliſhing the Pope's ſupremacy *, he lived 
and died in the perſuaſion of the Romiſh 
church: and if Pope Clement VII. had acted 
in his matrimonial cauſe, with any honour or 
prudence, even that would not have been in- 
vaded ; for, though he reſtrained ſome of the 
lucrative exorbitances of the ſee of Rome, the 
vitals of its faith were not attacked by him; 
and in his executions on account of religion, 
he ſhewed greater favour to the Papiſts, than 
to their opponents, for he burned the latter, 
and only hanged the former. The way to 
the reformation in England was not opened 
by Henry's divorce, or paſſions, or any en- 
couragement which he gave to the well 
wiſhers to it, ſo much as by cauſes intirely 
independent thereof ; ſuch as, the progreſs of 
literature, the free inquiries which were made 
into the origin of government, the principles 
of civil ſociety, and the doctrines of revealed 
religion unconnected with any ſyſtematical 


interpretation: all which naturally tended to! 


diſcover the weakneſs of their ancient, ſuper- 
ſtitious opinions; and to place the religious 
and civil obedience of mankind upon its right 


baſis, the duty which they owed to God, to a 


omnem ætatem ſervantiſſimus, excepta cauſa pontificia. 


1 Princeps, ſays 3 Campian, avitæ religionis pa 
De divertio Hen. VIII. p. 148. 
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| their ſovereign, and their country. It was 


the inveſtigation of theſe truths, which pro- 
cured ſo many ſecret friends to the reforma- 
tion in this kingdom in Henry's time ; which 
ſo far eſtabliſhed it in Edward the Sixth's 
reign, that all the fury of Mary's zeal only 
ſtifled it for a time, till it burſt out with ſuch 
accumulated ſtrength and vigour in the long 
period of her ſiſter's government; and ac- 
quired ſuch a confirmed authority, as has hi- 
therto preſerved, and, we truſt, will effectu- 
ally prevent this nation from ever ſinking 
again into the abyſs of papal deſpotiſm, and 
lawleſs power. 

As the influence of ſuch principles could 
never be agreeable to the arbitrary violence of 
Henry's temper, it is no wonder that he 
retained his old religious ſentiments. And 


though neither the friends of the old or new 


religion were ſatisfied with his conduct; and 
his memory, upon that account, has ſuffered 
greatly, from the one, for doing what he did ; 


from the other, for not doing more: yet do 
| we find that in general he was looked upon 


as one of the moſt conſiderable and reſpectable 


Princes of his time; and that with all his 


. 


* 

1 

* * 
4 


faults and failings he died, not only reve- 


renced, but beloved and lamented by his 


ſubjects *. 


1 Carte, v. 3. p. 196, citing Strype's Memoriais, v. 2. 
p. 389. Thuanus, lib. 3, A. B. 1547. Hume's Tudors, 
. I. p. 279, and lord Herbert, p. 638, and the other 
hiſtorians of his reign, A fabulous writer of the Rem 
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Upon Henry's deceaſe, Pole, not knowing 
how matters would turn out in England, be- 
gan again to intermeddle in the affairs of this 
kingdom and was proceeding in the ſame 
ſteps he (had taken formerly, by ſoliciting 
the Pope and the Emperor to interfere, and 
by teizing the Privy Council and the young 
King with thoſe impertinent addreſſes, to 
which his vanity and his weakneſs impelled 
him upon every occaſion. As he had been 
for ſome years an attainted exile, and was 
one of the few excepted in the act of 
grace at Edward's acceſſion, there was little 
proſpect that any regard would be paid to his 
admonitions by thoſe counſellors who were no 
ſtrangers to his ſpiritual intrigues in the Jate 
reign; though, out of pure love and kind- 
neſs, he aſſured them, if they liſtened not to 
him, „the whole realm would be brought 


church is of opinion, that“ Luther's ſoul was tranſmi- 
grated into Henry VIII. who, ever after, never ſpake at 
a leſſer rate, than fic vols, fic ;ubeo : who both of them, 
« ſince their fall from the catholic church, pulled down 
«> reaſon and ſet up will.” See Baileys (or Hall's) 
life of biſhop Fiber, c. 3, p. 34. But the honeſt man 
forgot to tell his readers, whoſe ſoul was tranſimigrated 
into Zleum before Luther's death, for the King could not 
well have his foul before that time; and he did not live a 
tull year after that reformer died. Had he known a 
little more of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, he would have aſſigned 
that place to the ſoul of that famous French lawyer No- 
garet, the moſt intrepid and inveterate enemy the Popes 
ever had before Luther, and the only man who quelled 
the haughty ſpirit of the inſolent Bonrface VIII. 

Maſbeim, v. I. p. 721724 
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into imminent danger, and that the Pope, 
| « with his allies, could alone prevent the im- 
S pending ſtorm, and be of more ſervice to 
them than all other Princes without him: 
* that his holineſs propoſed therefore, in 
| charity to their ſouls, to ſend him over 
Vith ſufficient authority, not only to give 
them good advice, but alſo to remedy 
„their evils *.” But all would not do. The 
members of the Privy Council refuſed to receive 
' either the meſſage, or him who brought it (p. 
| 439). vV.n. %. 
Mr. P. ſeems to know as little, almoſt, 
how things went on in England at this time, 
as his cardinal did. He tells us, Edward 
| had ſearce filled the throne, when ſeveral acts 
+ againſt different tenets of the ancient belief 
were preparing to be brought into the houſe : 
and the Emperor, who had notice of it, ſigni- 
fed bis reſentment to the Engliſh ambaſſador in 
very high terms. Theſe acts were not paſſed 4 
* ſo ſoon as was imagined (NY: ang, that 
4 the cardinal amel pus. this delayſto that 
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. 1 Dui unus (ſe. ſummus Pontifex) vobis ad removenda 

emnia que impendent incammoda & pericula prodeſſæ plus po- 
2 terit, cum per ſe, tum propter fædera principum, ques ſibi 
a adjunttos habet, quam religui omnes principes fine eo, Idem 
| C autem me ad vos, ea authoritate preditum, mittere cogitat, 
Lua plurimum rebus veſtris prodeſſe poſſum, non ſolum ut con- 
2 fila ute” een ſuggeram, ſed ipſa quoque remedia affe- 

2 ea a vobis es animo recipiantur, quo 9fferuntur. 
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Prince's authority, and his confeſſor Soto's in» 
fluence over him. Whereas the parliament | 
did not meet till near 10 months after the 
King's acceſſion, and Pole letter to Soto is ; 
dated the beginning of April, when Edward 
| had ſcarce filled the throne, having fat in it but 
| little more than two months. But Pole and 

| Soto ſeem to have had very little intereſt with 
the Emperor, who did not chuſe to interfere 

| in the adminiſtration of Erg//h affairs at all, 
Some time after, indeed, he requeſted that 

the princeſs Mary might be indulged in the 

| liberty of her religion, which accordingly 
| was connaved at; till difliculties ariſing upon 

| it, that permiſſion was withdrawn; upon 
which the Emperor proceeded to threats ; 

0 but perceiving (ſays Sir fFohn Hayward) 
| * that his threats were little regarded, re- 


 garded little to threaten any more *. 
Notwithſtanding the cardinal's unſucceſs- 


. | ful application to the Council, his reſtleſs 
| genius, not ſatisfied with that repulſe, urged 
| him to try whether Edward himſelf might 
. not countenance an immediate appeal to the 
/ throne. With this view he inſcribed a trea- 
. tiſe to him, which is a laboured, prolix vin- 
{ dication of his behaviour to his father, writ- 
[1 | ten indeed with much greater temper and 


moderation, but with the ſame fanatical ſpi- 


; t Lite of Edward VI, p. 293. Icylin, p. 104. Carte, 
1. 3- p. 256. See atio a mundt dArtact 
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; rit, as the apology to the Emperor. Had this 


| remonſtrance been permitted to reach the Prince, 


4 N . 323 


; 


5 


to whom it is adareſſed (p. 441), ſo pene- 
trating a youth as King Edward could not but 
have diſcerned and deteſted the falſeneſs, preva- 
rication and impiety with which it doth moſt 
eminently abound. For what can be more 
impious and abominable, than Pole's aſcribing 
his whole conduct, in his writing and pub- 


liſhing his ſcurrilous letters, to the immediate 


direction, and irreſiſtible impulſe of God, as 
he hath in a multitude of places? than his 
rofane, ſcandalous perverſion of 88? than 
his calling God to witneſs (what muſt be 
falſe) his extreme love for Henry, and citing 
the word of God to ſanctify his ſplenetic 
ſcurrility ? Had he been the good man he 
pretends, and would repreſent himſelf to be, 
he would have been content to die an exile, 
rather than ſeek to be recalled, by ſuch arts. 
How could he think to perſuade or convince 
that virtuous young monarch, that he was all 
the while leading him to Chriſt, when he 
was inſtructing him to abhor the memory 
of his father, and with true enthuſiaſtical 
cant denouncing God's judgments againſt him 
and his people, if he attended not to his ex- 
hortations? This, in few words, is the ſub- 
ſtance of this addreſs to Edward VI. by 
which the reader will be enabled to judge 
whether or no it merits the ſingular com- 
mendations beſtowed upon it by Mr. P. 
wha is ſo liberal, upon every turn, in offer- 
ing 


V, 2. % 6, 
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ing up the groſſeſt incenſe to the manes of 
his favourite character“. 

Edward's miniſters were, it ſeems, fo far 
from, wanting this officious and impertinent 
director, that Ve leading part of them were 
bent on ſubverting every meaſure the cardinal 
had recommended to the young King . . . . In 
a word, aboliſhing the ancient religion (p. 442). 

V. 2. 6% To make this appear, in the repreſentation 
which Mr. P. pleaſes to give of religious 
matters in this reign, he rummages about or 
matter of abuſe; and collects, from Hoylin 
and Collier, every ſimple action and unguarded 
expreſſion related by them, which have the 
leaſt tendency to defame the friends of the 
reformation; without attending to what is 
offered by thoſe very writers in juſtification 
of them. Though we do not think the 
principles of the reformation in the leaſt at- 


1 How this letter to Edward VI, after being preſerved 
in private for ſo many years, came to be communicated to 
the world, Mr. P. learned from Quirini; as alſo the ac- 
count inſerted in his note, concerning the ſeveral editions 
| of Pole's work on the church's unity, where he has again 
1 made the ſame blunder before taken notice of, p. 158, 
N | mentioning the Straſburgh edition of that work, as if 
it was printed with the Notes of Vigerius & whereas Quirini, 
in the place before him, ſaid only, cum Vergerii prefa- 
1 tione, v. 4, App. p. xxxiv. * ſays the ſame, 
and hath put this edition down in his black bock: 
| though he owns that work of Pole's to 'be catholic and 
[ | good, tamen (adds that judge of orthodoxy) illa prohiben- 
4 tur, que ſimul cum illa impreſſa ſunt, videlicet quidam ali- 
1 rum libri contra Pape primatum, & prefatio Petri Paul. 

| Vergerii autoris damnati, Index lib, prohib. &c. p. 878. 
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feed, by the indiſcreet zeal of ſome perſons, 
or the rapine and facrilege of others : yet 
fince many diforders and irregularities are 
are invidiouſly repreſented as the pernicious 
conſequences of the tenets G of the 
reformation, juſtice ſolicits us to ſtop the 
venom of à petulant adverſary, careleſs 
whether his accuſations are true or falſe, 
ſo they are but confidently made. He be- 
ginneth his abuſe, from what was prattiſed 
with reſpect to the holy euchariſt, on which 
(ſays he) I ſhall be ſomething particular. 
But firſt he tells us, that, preachers were ſent 
about the kingdom, to diſſuade the people from 
aſſiſting at maſs, from invocation of ſaints, ve- 
neration of their images . . . . and ſeveral 
other articles, which, forgetting ſurely that 
he was writing in a proteſtant country, he 
averreth, with a contemptible audacity, a// 
antiquity had received with reverence, and 
practiſed with profit : but men, more learned 
than himſelf, have demonſtrated the novel 


introduction of them into the church, and 
marked their rapid progreſs in the reign of 
- ſuperſtition and credulity. To proceed with 
our hiſtorian; who ſays, /99n after, Laltars 
dere taken down, to withdraw the people from 
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+ ſuperſtitious opinions of the popiſh mals. 


1 23 r 5 
he opinion of the maſs, citing in the margin 
Doctor Burnet, but without directing us to 


4 2 
the volume or page, and leaving out two very 
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material and ſignificant words. He goes 


1 Burnet, v. 2, p. 159. The Biſhop's words are theſe, 


On: 
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on: the uſe was introduced of recerving the ſacra- 


V. 2. %% ment fitting (p. 443). But this was not done by 


the reformed church of England, whoſe rubric, 
to ſtop and prevent this indecency, preſcribed 
kneeling ; /itting was the practice of one ſingle 
congregation of foreigners only, no wa 

Ant, or connected with it* Tho', methinks, 
itis ſomething ſtrange to find this poſture ob- 
jected againſt by any of the Rom/b church, when 
their own infallible head ſanctifies this w/e, by 
receiving the euchariſt fitting '. But mprety 
went flill greater lengths, and to the horrour 
of our devout biographer, men affirmed, that 
this memorial and pledge of our ranſom was of 
little worth; and in many places it was uſed 
with the greateſt indignities, thrown out of the 
churches, and other enormities committed. May 
we not ask here, who were theſe profane and 
impious wretches? were they any of the 
leaders of the reformed party? and where 
did Mr. P. get this particular information ? 
He tells us in the margin, from the regiſter- 
book of the pariſh of Petworth. Has he 
then inſpected the regiſter he ſo boldly refers 
to? 1s he ſure he hath not appealed to a non- 
entity? I can inform him, that no ſuch re- 
giiter-book for that reign is extant; unleſs he 
has fortunately found, what the pariſh itſelf 
has unfortunately loſt, and will thank him 
for returning : for the preſent regiſter goes 


1 Durand. Rational. lib. 4, c. 54, u. 5. cited in 
{Lheatley on the Liturgy, c. 6, ſect. 23, p. 317. 


2, Hegbo, Heng Chvard, 92. no 
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no farther back than the beginning of April 
1559; and there is not a ſingle paſſage in it, 
upon which a charge, injurious to the refor- 
mation, can poſſibly be founded'. We will 
therefore ſuppoſe, the zealous writer of the old 
regiſter took it away with him at the acceſſion 
of Q. Elizabeth, leſt heretics ſhould eraſe or 
cancel it; that at his death he bequeathed it to 
Dr. Heylin, from whom it went to Collier, and 
that from him it hath deſcended to our hiſto- 
rian, with whom it may remain; for after all, 
what doth it prove ? nothing more than that 
the rector of the pariſh, or ſome other devotee 
of the ancient ſuperſtition, vexed to ſee the 
progreſs of the reformation, took care, as far 
as in him lay, to propagate the flanders of 
the times, and vent his own malice: for the 
extract, as cited by Heylin, after that part 
of it which is produced to ſerve our author's 
purpoſes, goeth on thus; * which they ſe- 
conded by oppugning the eſtabliſhed cere- 
®* monies, as holy water, holy bread, and 
divers other uſages of the ſeven facra- 
ments.“ But Mr. P. has himſelf ſilenced 
the cavils that might be made ee reſpect 79 
the holy euchariſt (Y, by confeſſing, that 
to prevent his profane licentiouſneſs there was 
an act of parliament paſſed, in the firſt year of 
Edward's reign, againſt ſuch as ſpoke againſi 


I This J am aſſured of by the reverend Mr. Hci ns, 
the preſent Recor. 
2 Heylin, Edw. 6, P. 63, 64. 
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the ſacrament of the altar ere . And we 
will add, that it piouſly reſtored to that ſacred 
rite, that part of it, which the wanton power 
of the Romiſh church had, in defiance as it 
were of its Divine Founder, wickedly de- 
prived her members of, “ by enjoining it to 
be miniſtered to the people in both kinds 
of bread and wine, as more conformable 
to the common uſe and practice of the 
* apoſtles and primitive church, by the ſpace 
of 500 years and more after Chriſt's aſcen- 
NOR ;--. 

Our exact hiſtorian goes on, in the next 
paragraph, to bewail the demolition of Zh: 
images of the ſaints, and their ſhrines, and the 
loſs of the plate, jewels, and other coſtly orna- 
ments which (he ſays) were the ſame year, by 
the King's order, ſeized, and the ſpoil divided 
among ft thoſe who adviſed the ſacrilege & 

The ſhrines, and many of the images, 
were pulled down in the laſt reign : but the 


plate, jewels, &c. were not ſeized and their 
ſpoil divided the ſame year, that is the firſt of 


this King's reign, but the laſt; not till 1553, 
not long before the King's death, and when 
he was in bad hands. Soon after, we are told, 
the King and Council forbade aſhes to be re- 
ceived, and candles and palms ta be carried on 
the days that bear theſe names. This order 
was iſſued out the beginning of 1548, and 


1 Parliamentary Hiſtory, v. 3, p. 223. Collier, v. 2, 
p. 236. Burnet, v. 2, p. 41. 49 above, 
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for this good reaſon, #® becauſe they were 
# ſuperſtitious additions to the worſhip of 
* God *** (” 

The next paragraph contains a diſmal ac- 
count of the Protector's rapine and ſacrilege: 
here Mr. P. is in ſuch haſte to expreſs his 
indignation, that he unfortunately ſets out 
with a blunder. Somerſet houſe, he ſays, 
was built on the ruins of the deanery and cloſe 
of Weſtminſter (p. 444): whereas Heylin could 
have told him truly, that whatever intentions 
the Duke might formerly have had of diſ- 
ſolving that chapter, yet he was bought off, 
and therefore he fixed his eye upon a piece of 
ground in the Strand. We will agree 
with Mr. P. that he was guilty of ſome acts 
of rapine and facrilege, but let him not be 
charged with what he did not do. Barking 
chapel was a ſmall femonaftess adjoining to 

' Barking church, which was ſuppreſſed and 
pulled down in 1548. St. Martin's le 
Grand was another foundation of the ſame 
kind, ſuppreſſed the ſame year, and given 
to the chapter of Meſ/imin/ter, who leaſed 
it out, and fold the materials. St. 
Ewin's and St. Nicholas's churches had been 
given by Henry VIII. to the city of London 


1 Burnet, v. 2, p. 59. Shapes Cranmay, PAP 
2 P. 60 and 72. If Mr. P. will not believe his friend 


Heylin, let him ga to We/tmin/ter or the Strand, and 
convince himſelf. M. 


3 Stowe's Survey, laſt edition. V. 1, p. 375. 
4 Hqlin, p. 60. j 
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towards erecting Chrift-Church Grey 


Fryars*, In the demolition of theſe ſtrue- 
tures, the Protector was not concerned any 
further, perhaps, than in buying and uſing 
the materials : he was not therefore guilty of 
all the ſacrilege laid to his charge. We do 
not pretend to juſtify the oppreſſive actions 
which the great men about the King, fre- 
quently did with too much impunity, to the 
grief of their own preachers, who remon- 
ſtrated freely againſt theſe crimes, and re- 
proved thoſe great and haughty ſinners for 


their offences: nor do we offer any vindi- 


cation of the Protector: though we muſt 
be excuſed if we cannot think, that his 
erecting this pile of ſacrilege was any caule 
of the peſtilence, which ſwept away ſo many 
thouſands, the very year it was reared (p. 444); 
and which indeed began the year before. The 
pulling down ſo many churches, and diſturb- 
ing the burial places of the dead, and carry- 
ing their bodies to other places, were indeed 
acts of great wrong and violence; * Yet this 
notice of former ſuperſtitions was gained 
by this barbarity uſed by him and others. 
& . . . . That among a great number of 
« rotten carcaſes were found caskets full of 
« pardons, ſafely folded and lapt together in 


2 7» 


the bottom of their graves *. 


1 Stowe's Surve 
p. 128. PA 
2 Strype's Memorials, v. 2, p. 181. 
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The next objection, which our author 
| bringeth to aſperſe the reformers, is concern- 
ing abſtinence from fleſh, and the keeping of 
© Lent, Here he again kindly refutes him- 
ſelf, by adding, that upon biſhop Gardiner's 
complaint a proclamation came forth, which en- 
joined the obſervance of Lent ; and the King's 


lenten diet was ſerved up as formerly (p. 444): . 2. 2 10) 


and farther ſtill, an act of parliament was 
paſſed the next year to inforce that procla- 
mation. But what ſort of men they were 


Heek vented theſe novelties, that they were 


fime-ſervers and hypocrites, we may learn by 
the following inſtance. The preacher, men- 
tioned by Mr. P. who informed his audience, 

that Lent was a political ordinance, and might 
| be ſet aſide at pleaſure, made his peace after- 


wards with Pole, who forgave him this of-, 


tence, though his biographer cannot: for . 
"Glazier (which was his name) was in ſuch 
high favour in the next reign of ſaints, that 
the cardinal himſelf honoured him fo far, as 
to make him one of the inquiſitors under him, 
to proſecute heretics *. 

| The goſpellers, as they are called, do next 
offend the zeal of our hiſtorian, who aſſerted 
the blaſphemous doctrine of Calvin, that God 
the author of /in (p. 445). Biſhop Hooper, 
gays Heylin, charges theſe goſpellers with 


I Burnet, v. 2, p. 95. Parliamentary Hiſtory, v. 3, 


p. 246. Carte, UV. 7. , 2 2/ 
2 Strype's Memorials, v. 2, p. 25, and v. 3, p. 452. 
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maintaining this doctrine © ; which he would 
not have done if they had been Calvin's dif. 
ciples: ſo far from that, our author might 
havg learned from Collier that Calvin him- 
ſelf / wrote againſt them and their principles, 


in a letter to the Protector. The dotages if 


the Anabaptiſts are mentioned here with no 
other view, but to expoſe that heinous fin of 
archbiſhop Cranmer, who took his ſeat on an 
altar of the bleſſed Virgin, in St. Paul's church, 
when he examined ſome of them : but this fin 
mult be laid at the door of that precious faint, 
biſhop Bonner, who, himſelf, or by his officers, 
as the archbiſhop told him to his face, pre- 
pared the ſcaffold whereon he was to fit ; and 
whether (ſaid he) there were any altar under 
it or not, I could not perceive it, nor once 
ſuſpected it. And this he ſpoke, when that 
holy prelate, with his uſual meekneſs and 
good-nature, inſulted his metropolitan in his 
affliction, for fitting, like Lucifer, in the 
place of Chriſt, upon an altar *. 

But it is not enough for our biographer to 


inſult his countrymen : foreigners alſo muli 


come in for their ſhare of perſonal ſcurrility, 


'The candid and the moderate Cranmer thought 
the beſt way to come at truth, would be to 
adviſe with thoſe of the greateſt character for Þ 


learning and piety. With this view, he en- 


couraged a correſpondence with the mild and 


1 Heylin, p. wg. . 2 Collier, v. 2, p. 284. 
3 Fox, v. * 665 : e A 
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excellent Melanctbon, and with Calvin, the 
great director of the French churches. Amongſt 
others whom, he invited into England, as a 
place of ſecurity from perſecution, and who 
accepted his invitation, were Martyr, Ochin, 
and Alaſco; who are here diſtinguiſhed by 
our author's falſe and injurious calumnies. 
Martyr and Ochin, faith he, were particularly 
employed to compile a liturgy (p. 445). Martyr 
and Bucer, if he pleaſes, were conſulted, (but 
not Ochin) upon the review of the Liturgy *. 
Martyr and Ochin ſays Mr. P. were both 
monks, and yet (entered on a marriage-/tate, 
which, though honourable in all, was in- 
compatible with their vows. If an inſpired 
apoſtle ſhall expreſsly ſay, Chat fate is honour- 
able IN ALL, who ſhall preſume to ſay, that 
conſtrained vows of celibacy are not diſhon- 
ourable and unlawful? But Martyr, quoth 
he, was a profeſſed Zuinglian. He knows 
nathing of Martyr who can aſſert this. Let 
Mr. P. conſult his diſſertation upon the eu- 
chariſt *; and then,m Mmows what) 

860 2 hir 2 = He has 
ignorantly traduced a good, a learned, and a 
modeſt perſon, for eſpouſing a doctrine, which, 
as profeſſor of divinity in Oxford, he did for- 
mally, and ex cathedra oppoſe : it will not 
leſſen the malignity of theſe calumnies to 
urge that they are derived from the informa- 


I Strype's Life of Cranm p. 210. Collier, v. 2, p. 309. 

2 Martyris loc — ans Strype's Mem. 
v. 2, p. 196. Life of Cranmer, p. 201. Heylin, p. 79. 
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( 452 ) | 
tion of the biſhop of Meaux *, and Dr. Heylin. 


Ochin, continues Mr. P. became afterwards a 
declared enemy of the divinity of Feſus Chriſt 
There is great reaſon to think he 


1 bat whilſt he was in England his cha- 


racter was as unexceptionable in every reſpect, 
as whilſt he was a member of the Roſh 
church; when cardinal Bembo gave the mar- 
chioneſs of Peſcara the higheſt encomium of 
his life?; when Gratzan ſpoke of him in the 
warmeſt terms, as a mirror almoſt of zeal and 
piety, relating that he was revered as a faint, 
and eſteemed univerſally the beſt preacher in 
Ttaly * ; when the Emperor himſelf, who 
heard him at Naples, declared that he preached 
with ſuch ſpirit and devotion as was ſufficient 
fo make the very ſtones weep * ; when cardinal 
Caraſa (afterwards Paul IV.) could obſerve 
no mediocrity in his praiſes of him, but 
dwelled, with expreſſions of rapture, upon 
the ardour of his devotion, the vehemence of 
his preaching, and the ſanctity of his life. 
Afterwards, when exception was taken againſt, 
what we hope, were rather unguarded, than 
wilfully offenſive expreſſions ; and he was pro- 


ſcribe ee ee mitiga- 

tion of his errors, if fuch violent treatment oc- 

caſioned thoſe inconſiſtencies in his later actions 
1 Hit. des Var. v. 1, l. 7, p. 332. 


2 Quirini, v. 2, Diat. p. ccLvI. 94 


. Vor „ 
4 Maſbeim, v. 2, . 7 Sl G. 9 
s Quirini, v. 3, Diat. p. Lxxxv1 & ſe} 
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and writings, that blaſted the fair character to 
which the former part of his life had given 
him ſo juſt a title. After all, he may be greatly 
injured by the miſrepreſentations of declared 
enemies; who, in his life-time, making no 
allowance for the weakneſſes of old age, and 
a mind continually oppreſſed by inſults, exag- 
gerated all his failings. Candid and impartial 
poſterity will rather deem him an object of 


compaſſion, than dwell with pleaſure upon his 


unfortunate fall *. 

Alaſco comes next for his ſhare of pergnal 
abuſe, and is ſaid to have adopted He errors 
of Zuinglius (P45). Mr. P. ſhould have 
told us what thoſe errors were. Zuinglius 
is recorded to have been a man of great ſanc- 
tity of manners, ability and reſolution ; his 
doctrine of the euchariſt was, that the ele- 
ments of bread and wine were only figns and 
ſymbols of the abſent body and blood of 
Chriſt*. Whether A/a/co was his, or Calvr's 
diſciple, I know not; Sotomajor hath marked 
him for a Lutheran heretic *, and our writer 


here for a Zuinglian, becauſe he found that { 


Heylin, Collier, and ſome others ſpeak more 
reproachfully of Zuinglius than Calvin. Alaſco, 
it ſeems, found out twelve different meanings 


1 See more of Ochin, Bayle's Dict. Ochin. Maſbeim, 
v. 2, p. 230. Oupir, v.2. A. 4. , 115” ff 

2 HMAaſbeim, v. 2, p. 191, 197. See alſo p. 26, 27, of 
the ſame vol. 

3 Johannes a Laſco Polonus. Luth. Theol. Index prohibs 
Sc. p. 631, 


Ff 3 of 


( 454 ) | 
of the words of the inſtitution of the euchariſt ; g 


but whether any, or all, or none of them were 
contrary to the true doctrine, we are ſtill 
to ſeek. „ If this be heretical, Dr. Vaterland 
hath almoſt as much to anſwer for, as Alaſes; 
for the Doctor, in his learned review of the 
euchariſt, hath taken notice of Tex of the 
moſt noted names under which it hath been 
anciently ſpoken of.. And if any ſhall be 
inclined to think this an impeachment either 
of the Doctor's or the reformer's orthodoxy, 
we will offer this apology for them both; 
and, in the language of one who carried his 
notions of the efficacy of the euchariſt to the 
higheſt pitch: K as the nature, office, and 
condition of our Saviour could not be made 
® known to us, but by a variety of diffe- 
* rent names and titles aſcribed to him, fo 
the nature, end and effects of this holy 
„ ſacrament could not be made known unto 
us, but by a variety of different names 
and titles aſcribed to it *.” But further 
ſtittill, Alaſco rejected baptiſm, which, he ſaid, 
4. was become an idolatry I cannot | 
help looking upon this as one of Mr, P's | 
borrowed untruths, becauſe I find this re- 
former recorded as an early writer againſt, | 
and ſtrenuous oppoſer of, Menno's doctrine, | 
who was the founder of the Anabaptiſis in 
Helland. As for his other frenzies, when they 
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1 V aterland's Review, c. 1, p. 24 & ſeg. 
2 Law's Anſwer to the Plain Account, &c, p. 126. 
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are produced, it will be time enough either to 
acquit or condemn him. He is univerſally 


repreſented as a perſon of great learning and 


piety : this character he bore through life; 
and is only cenſurable for meddling, rather 
more than became him, in the diſputes about 
ceremonies *. 

Thus have we ſeen how far what is re- 


lated by Mr. P, as matter of fact, in which all 


hiftory is agreed (p. 446), is chargeable on the 
leading reformers in England. He has, how- 
ever, made a flouriſhing reference at the bot- 
tom of his page, and has ſtuffed it with a 
number of vouchers to confirm his evidence. 
But do any of them (beſides Boſſuet) impute 
theſe corruptions to the principles of the re- 
formation ? for unleſs that is ſhewn, nothing 
is gained by general and random exclama- 
tions. Our author's principal guide is Hey- 
lin, next to him is Collier, (for the others are 
named but by way of parade) men indeed of 
reading and abilities, but of ſoured tempers ; 
zxt who, writing under the impreſſion of 
ſtrong paſſions and prejudices, took too much 
pleaſure in defaming thoſe, who did not fully 
come up to their{notions of church commu- 
nion, and are therefore to be read with ſome 
caution and allowance *. 


I Strype, v. 2, p. 240. Life of Cranmer, p. 234 & 
iq. Life of Parker, p. 288, Carte. v. 3, p. 254. Col- 
ler, v. 2, p. 292. Heylin, p. 92. See more of him, 
Adamus Vit. exter. Theol. p. 19. Verbeiden, p. 88. and 
Clarke, p. 572. Fullers Abel. Rediv. p. 243. 

2 Biſhop Burnet, conſidering the provocation given 


—.._ — 


28 
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A long quotation from biſhop Burnet, to 
prove the iniquities of the times, cloſes the 
rear. Mr. Dod had been beforehand with 
our author, in making this particular appeal“: 
and they were both ſo well ſatisfied with it, 
that they would not give themſelves the 
trouble of turning over e following page, 
becauſe, then, they muſt have obſerved, that 
though the biſhop hath candidly acknow- 
ledged the profligacy of ſome who had liſted 
under the banners of the reformation ; yet, 
he hath added, immediately after the paſ- 
ſages which theſe two adverſaries of, the refor- 
mation have ſo eit is true, 
there were great and ſhining lights amongſt 
the profeſſors of the goſpel, whoſe exem- 
plary deportment, continual labours, fer- 
vent charity, and conſtant zeal, both dur- 
ing their lives, and at their death, kept 
4 up the credit of the reformation, as much 
F as it was diſgraced by others, though e 
in compariſon of the many bad. This“ 
he tells us, „was much lamented by the 
4 good men of that time*.” And we know 
how zealouſly Latimer, Lever“, Knox*, holy 
him, has very gently ſhewn both the ſpirit and the temper 
of Collier and his hiſtory, in the preface to the 34 volume 
of his Hiſtory of the Reformation, p. 111 & 2 And 


Mr. Lerois of Mergate, in his life of Reginald Pecock, p. 
174, Note. p. 196 and 271. and in his life of 5 


+ p. whe A eq. has detected ſome of his miſrepreſentations. 
1 . 


p- 350. a 
2 Burnet, v. 3, p. 218. 3 In almoſt all his 


ſermons. See alſo Strype's Memorials, v. 2, p. 439. 
4 1d. ib. p. 258. 5s 1d. ib, p. 397- 
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Gilpin *, and others, thundered againſt theſe 
iniquities, in all their public diſcourſes./ 'The 
truth is, the purity of a religion is no more 
to be eſtimated by the lives of its profeſſors, 
than the excellency of any civil conſtitution 
is affected, becauſe violent and wicked men 
offend againſt the laws of it. 

At this time, and by our author's own 
confeſſion, a general corruption of manners 
prevailed every where, in is church as well 
as ours; © not,” as Mr. Strype well remarks, 
that theſe days of King Edward were worſe 
than the former, but that now, upon the 
light of the goſpel, theſe wickedneſſes that 
were not ſo much regarded before, were 
now more obſerved *.” And this was occa- 
honed, not as Mr. P. and his trifling vouch- 
ers* in the margin preſumptuouſly ſay, by 


1 Id. ibid. p. 369, 440. 2 Id. ib. p. 453. 

3 The three authors, biſhop ite, NMſten, and Hub- 
bard, whom Mr. P. has thrown into his margin, for the 
greater parade of ſhewing his reading, and whom he hath 
made to talk ſo learnedly upon the authority of the church, 
and the criterion of truth and falſhood, he found all together 
in the ſame page in Heylin, (p. 106) where they are intro- 
duced upon the ſubject of changing altars into tables. It 
would ſwell this Note to too great a length; to dwell upon 
the inſolence, the profaneneſs, the effrontery of //h:te 
and J//ton : the words which Heylin hath put down, were 
ipoken, when theſe boiſterous, prating and mercileſs zea- 
lots were hunting Ridley and Latimer out of their lives: I 
ſhall content myſelf with referring to Heylin's author, Fox, 
in his book of martyrs, v. 3, p. 85. the diſputation of Mr. 
Latimer at Oxford, and the laſt examination of Ridley and 
Latimer before the commiſſioners. p. 496, 497. In which 
oa reader will ſee ignorance, bigotry, and cruelty in per- 
CCLON, 


departing 
7 e. Ganmney, P41. 
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departing from the authority of, what they 
vainly call, the church, but by men of no 
religious principles at all, pretending a zeal 
for the reformation, only to undermine it the 
more ſucceſsfully; calling themſelves out- 
wardly the friends of that cauſe, to render it 
by their actions, the more offenſive ; and 
fomenting diviſions, to promote the intereſt 
of that religion which they had not left: 
for ſuch purpoſes as theſe, all meaſures were 
fair and ſanctified. Many are the inſtances 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, of diſpenſations 
granted by the Pope, for the active inſtru- 
ments of darkneſs to put on any ſhape, and 
to appear as preachers, as puritans, as mer- 
chants, as ſoldiers, &c. ſo they could any 
ways carry on the ſpirit of diſſention, and ruin 
that church, whoſe peace, purity and proſpe- 
rity is the conſtant object of their implacable 
animoſity . They began this diabolical craft 
early in Edward's reign: for we read of 
two pretended Anabaptiſts, who were ſent 
over into England, and recommended to the 
care of Gardiner, and another biſhop, who, 
being upon the ſpot, could give them the 
right cue, and the ſureſt directions to do the 
moſt miſchief *. 

Theſe were great obſtructions to the pro- 

eſs of the reformation ; and if to theſe be 
added, the King's minority, a divided admi- 


x Strype's Nr V. 1. p. 220, 221, 375, 3765 484, 

485, 521, Fc. v. 2. 0 657. x 
2 1. Life of Cranmer, p. 207. Carte, v. 3, p. 252. 
niſtration, 
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niſtration, and the coldneſs and indolence of 
many of thoſe who engaged to ſupport it, we 
ſhall ceaſe to wonder at the melancholy ac- 
count which ſome writers give us of the ſtate 
of religion during this unſettled reign : it 
was diſturbed by hypocrites; by diffolute 
people ; by thoſe who hankered after the re- 
venues of the church ; by greedy courtiers, 
who were of no religion at all, but, with 
every revolution of government, profeſſed 
that which was uppermoſt ; by many who 
« outwardly conformed themſelves unto the 
King's proceedings . . . . and injunctions, 
© but inwardly preſerved their good-will to 
© their former ſuperſtitions *. Such was the 
caſe then, and ſuch will it ever be in fimilar 
circumſtances. Offices and lucrative employ- 
ments in the ſtate were the appointments of 
thoſe chiefly who admitted the new regula- 
tions in the church. Is it then to be won- 
dered if there were found many time-ſervers 
and hypocrites, men without honour or any 
ſerious regard to religion, who adopted the 
latter merely for the ſake of the former. But 
the reformation is not chargeable with their 
irregularities, nor is it to be impeached for 
the diſſolute conduct of its pretended profeſ- 
ſors. Their wicked lives were then conſtantly 
rebuked by their zealous and pious preach- 
ers; and we now are ſtill ready to condemn 
them, and to join with Mr. P. in cenſuring 
them to the utmoſt: but let us be permitted 
1 Strype's Memorials, v. 2, p. 204. 
| at 
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at the ſame time to applaud the virtues of 
thoſe great and good men, who in the midſt 
of the worſt examples and the moſt unfa- 
vouraþle circumſtances perſevered uprightly in 
thoſe} principles which from conviction and 
conſcience they had embraced. This was the 
ſtate of religion during this reign, beginning 
to ſhine, and ſometimes blazing out, but ſoon 
- overſhadowed and darkened by intervening 
clouds. We are firmly perſuaded of this, that 
the cruelties of the ſucceeding Prince moſt 
effectually eſtabliſhed that church ſhe intended 
to root out, and which the ſtate of affairs in 
Edward's reign had well nigh undermined; 
for then, as gold is tried in the fire, ſo were 
acceptable men in the furnace of adverſity, 
and their ſeed took root downward, and hath 
born fruit upward to this day, and {till pro- 

miſeth a flouriſhing perpetuity. 
In all theſe revolutions, faith Mr. P, the 
| Frame of the late had not been leſs convulſed 
V.2.),, 20 than that of the church (p. 446). How (6! 
The regency was ſet aſide, and the duke if 
Somerſet inveſted with the whole power (p. 
4 447), many commotions appeared, 70hicl 
threatened the tranquillity of the whole king- 
dom. True : ſome malevolent, intriguing, 
diſcontented prieſts had art enough to raiſe 
inſurrections, but had neither power nor abi- 
lity to conduct them ; the demands of the 
rebels were rejected, and they were ſoon 
quelled. The Protector's fall muſt be placed, 


amongst thoſe revolutions, which had been 
cauſed, 
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cauſed by them (p. 448). This is new, but . 2. 322 
let it paſs. He had taken the title of duke of 


Somerſet, by the divine permiſſion (p. 449). v. + % 22 
Where did Mr. P. get this anecdote ? if 


he will conſult his friend Heylin, he will tell 
him, his title ran by the grace of God, and 
alſo how well beloved in general he was by 
the common people *. The rupture between 
him and his brother proved unfortunate to 
them both. Their common enemies continued 
to irritate the duke ſo much againſt him, 
that he was at laſt prevailed upon to ſign 
the warrant for his execution : though we 
learn from the' moſt unexceptionable autho- 
rity, “ that if the admiral had been ſuffered 
to have ſpoken with the duke, he had 
never ſuffered; but the perſuaſions that 
were made to him were fo great, that he 
«(the duke) was brought in belief that he 
* could not live fafely, if the admiral lived; 
and that made him give his conſent to his 
death.“ By theſe means, he loſt that 
ſtrength, which, if united with his own pow- 
er, might have ſupported him in his autho- 
rity: and he fell, as Mr. P. truly obſerves, 
a victim to the intrigues of one . . . more am- 
Liticus than himſelf (: © loſing his life 
| © for a ſmall crime, and that upon a nice 


point ſubtilly deviſed, and packed by his 


1 Heylin, p. 118. Carts, v. 9. , 269. 
2 A MS. letter of the Princeſs, afterwards Queen, Zli- 
zabeth to Queen Mary, Vid. Appendix, No 11, 
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enemies Our hiſtorians are full of the 
general good-will the nation bore to the Pro. 
tector. Even at this diſtance of time, we can. 
not but pity our church and ſtate for the vil. 
lainqus hands they fell into after his death, 
and lament that the good young King was 
ſurrounded by harpies, who neither regarded 
the kingdom's credit, the good of religion, 
the King's honour, nor perhaps his life. 

The nation was ſoon deprived of the plea- 
ſing expectation it had formed from the 
King's amazing parts and unwearied appli- 
cation to buſineſs; and whilſt his ſubjects 
Hattered themſelves that he would be their 
paar and | joy, 3 law him, . = 


I) 


he had chore upon it. Mr. P, to give bs 
his ſentiments of this event, has refered to a 
paſſage in the book of Eccleſiaſtes: we there- 
fore will cloſe our remarks upon this reign 
with an obſervation, drawn alſo from ſcripture: 
that God in his mercy took the young King 
to Himſelf, that, like Jofiah, his eyes might 
nob ſee all the evil that He would bring upon 
this place and upon the inhabitants of the 
ſame: He graciouſly deferred the chaſtiſement 
of this nation, and ſent not upon her, till at- 
ter his deceaſe, a rod in his anger and a FuRY 
to ſcourge her. 

In the midſi of theſe confufions . . . + at 
incident, ſays Mr. P, happened, which gave 
I Camden's Britannia, Somerſetſbire. Ed. 1637, P- 240 
at the concluſion, 

cardinal 
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E cardinal Pole an opportunity of ſhewing a mo- 
* geration of defires and greatneſs of ſoul (p. 
440, 459). Which, we are to ſuppoſe, he 
* eminently diſplayed by the refuſal of the 
E proffered popedom : this he certainly loſt by 
his own folly and wilfulneſs ; behaving during 


the whole conteſt, to uſe his own expreſſion, 


like an inſenſible beaſt; ſo that, conſidering 
the factions in the conclave, which laſted not 
two (p. 453), * NN months, it was impoſ- 
ſible for his friends to ſerve him effectually, 
ſince they could neither know whether he 
would or would not be Pope: his deport- 
ment was ſo ſtrange and unaccountable 
throughout, that he at laſt ſufficiently con- 
vinced them, that he was not in the leaſt 
qualified for any active ſtation of life. The 
hiſtory of this tranſaction, and of the cardinals 
behaviour and ſentiments of the whole affair 
(p. 452), 1s very circumſtantially related in his 
letter to his friend the 4:/hop ofiAawarns, to 
whom . . . . he opened himſelf without reſerve. 
Many paſſages are brought by Mr. P, from 
| this letter, to illuſtrate the cardinal's fteadmeſs 
and greatneſs of mind. But how well they 
| anſwer this purpoſe, will beſt appear, when a 
few of Mr. P's chaſms are filled up. 
The letter itſelf is exceedingly long, and 


as it was written four months after the affair 
was over, the cardinal dee er, enough 
to recover and recollect his ſenſes. His friend 


. the biſhop of Navarra had, it ſeems, com- 
plimented him upon his magnanimity and 
2 fortitude 


2 2. % 27 


7. 2. f, 26 
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fortitude; Pole, in his anſwer, tells him, that 
this was ſo far from being the ſtate of his 
mind, that they made truer conjectures who 
attriþuted his conduct to a mean and indolent 
diſpoſition; but that the opinion of others 
was ſtill nearer the truth, who ſuppoſed he 
was frightened at the greatneſs of the bur. 
then *. He tells him farther, and calleth God 
to witneſs, that when ſeveral in the conclaye 
offered him their voices, he was no more af. 
feed than if he had been one of thoſe beaſts 
who neither deſire nor deſpiſe honours, be- 
cauſe they have no ſenſe of them *. And af- 
terwards, when one of the leading men of- 
fered him all the aſſiſtance in his power; I 
made him, ſays he, no reply, any more than 
if he had been talking to a beaſt; I abſo- 
lutely held my tongue . . . . I did not ſpeak 
a word, and though I afterwards corrected 
this fault of taciturnity, yet as to the paſſions 
of joy or grief, I had no more feeling of 
thein, than if I had been a beaſt whom na- 
ture had deprived of all ſenſe of honour *. And 


i Ut judicarem, minus in ea exprimenda erraſſe ets, qui 
me contrario vitio, id eft puſilli animi & ignavie accuſarunt, 
proxime vera ad veritatem acceſſuſſe orationem eorum, qu ms 
oneris magnitudine deterritum, minus parato ad id ſubeungui 
ami mo fuſe dixerunt. 

Quirini, v. 4, Ep. Poli Epiſcopo Pacenſi, þ 

2 Nihil 5 mags (teſtor Deum) afficiebar illorum WIT 4 
fr unum ex ils jumentis fuiſſem, que honorem terea neque 
defiderant, neque ſpernunt, quia n 7 ejus ſe rh 25 um a natura 
inſitum habent. Id. ib, 

3 Ad bac quidem non aliter Rnd, ac fi dicta jument1 
fuiſſent, prorſus enim tacui . . . ne vocem plane miſt . « « + 
quod taciturnitatis vitium etſi poſtea carrext . , . tamen 
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I therefore deſired the matter might be de- 
* ferred till the lighht.? Was this canting 


* ad illos animi ſenſus attinet vel lætitiæ vel doloris . . . . 
nihils certe plus ego ſenſi, id ef quam ft jumentum eJus ge- 


* 


neris fuctus efſem, quod natura omni ſenſu honoris penitus 


privavit. Id. ib. p 57, 58. 
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when two of the moſt conſiderable of his or- 
der acquainted him, that they had now got a 
ſufficient number in his favour; and intreat- 
ed him to come into the chapel and receive 


their adoration. Then, * becauſe his cell 


was the neareſt to the right of the great 
chapel, he looked upon himſelf as the 
als, that was tyed at its maſter's pate, 
when Chriſt ſent two of his diſciples to 
looſe it and bring it to him, that he might 


ride upon it into the holy city: theſe,” 


ſays he, were my thoughts; though 
others may think, I was not that aſs, be- 
cauſe I was not immediately looſed and 
brought. I, by no means,” adds he, 
ſcorned to conſent, but I feared the night 
and darkneſs; whether this was right or 
no, I will not diſpute now: nor am I of- 
fering an apology for what I did, but only 
relating what was done. I was indeed 
fearful of night and darkneſs, as being an 
improper ſeaſon to looſe that beaſt, upon 
which the meek King was to enter the 
holy city, that is the church, which the 
88. declare to be done in broad day light: 


I Quorum mandata ut audivi, . . mihi certe venit in mentem 


G g illius 
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likely to recommend him to a parcel of in. 
triguing cardinals? was not ſuch abſurd be- 
haviour the fureſt way to kindle afreſh the 
feutls in the conclave, which, he knew, were 
carried on with dangerous and ſhameful vio- 
lences *. His friends, however, made one 


effort more to animate this machine, 
to rouſe this inſenſible animal; they ſent, 
a very ſhort time after, a freſh deputation 
to afſure him, that they had propoſed no- 
thing, but what was uſual, lawful, and right: 
by this time he had ſo far recovered him- 


illius aſelli, qui cum ad gſtium domini ſui flaret alligatus, ni. 

fit Chriſtus duos, qui eum ſolverent, & ad ſe adducerent, qui 

ipſe ſanttam civitatem in eo ſedens ingredi vellet. Sic enin 
cogitavi, audiens, que duo illi in mandatis haberem, e:qu 
propterea veniſſe, ut me ex eo loco deducerent, quo a dexiri 
zngredienti januam majoris ſacelli, tanguam ad oftium Domini 

mei alligatus labam (ibi enim conſtituta erat, que mibi al- 
tigerat, cella,) Eos igitur fic audiebam quaſi a Chriſto miſſis; 

ita vero meipſum intuebar, tanquam aſellum, de quo mox dini; 

hee enim ſpecies mihi de metipſo tum maxime animo obſervala- W 
tur, etfi aliis fortaſſe videri poſſum hanc ipſam perſonam dep: iF 
fuiſſe ; propterea quod non ſtatim ab illis me ſolvi ſim paſſu, i - 


& deduci. Ego vero conſenſum illum minime ſum aſpernatus 


: fed noftem & tenebras (ut verum fatear ) extimui. Refim, WW - 
| | an ſecus ® Hic non diſputabo ; neque enim quam rette fecerin, WF 
| explicare conſtitui, ſed tantum guid fecerim. Ego igitur, an 


noctem & tenebras nonnihil ſuſpectas haberem, ut qu: minim 
apte viderentur ad illud jumentum ſolvendum, in quo Rex il. 
manſuetus inſidens, civitatem ſanctam, id eft eccliſiam, in 
greſſurus eſſet, quem ſacris literis proditum ęſt, clara lace in 
greſſum fuiſſe, ut res ad lucem differetur paſtulavi. Id. is 
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ſelf, that he told them, he would obey their 
commands; and in this, ſays he, I returned 
again to perſonate the aſs *. But no ſooner 
were the cardinals retired out of his cell, 
than he was ſeized with his old qualms, re- 

nted of what he had promiſed, and imme- 
diately ſent a meſſage to them, deſiring them, 
if poſſible, to put off the buſineſs till the 
morning. The cardinals, tired with fo pre- 
poſterous a mortal, deſerted him at once; and 
his meſſenger returned, and told him, that 
he had found them of their own accord, al- 
ready come to that reſolution; and, to his 
great ſurprize and diſappointment, he diſco- 
yered the next morning, that they had no 
occaſion for his attendance in the chapel ; 
other views and diſpoſitions, as Mr. P. ſays, 
then took place (p. 458). v. a. , 97. 

This was that behaviour, which, our hiſto- 
rian ſays, ¶ gave a greatneſs to his private cha- 
racter, which no elevation could have equalled 
(p. 459). When a man is determined at all 
events to utter a panegyric, it is no dithcalt 
matter to give a fair and plauſible turn to the 
abſurdeſt actions. From Pole's own narra- 
tion, it is clear, that he was abſolutely unfit 
for that high and active ſtation. When the 
point came to a criſis, and it was requiſite for 
him to declare, whether he would accept the 


1 In quo ſane mihi videbar ad jumenti perſonam recti. 
Id. ib. P. 59. 
2 Idem conſilium ſua ſponte cepiſſe reperit, P. 39. 
8 2 DOD 
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popedom or no, his whole conduct was ſo ridi- 
culouſly fanatical, that his friends were aſhamed 
of it, and thought of him no more. The 
vt mah exigences of their church, they well 
knew, required, in Polès own metaphorical 
language, a bold and ſteady pilot; and that a 
log, or an aſs, Awould have neither {kill nor 
fagacity ſufficient to ſteer St. Peter's ſhip, with 
an even and ſteady hand, which was now in 
great jeopardy, toſſed about with violent 
ſtorms, and in danger of continual attacks 
from the alarming number of heretical pi- 
rates. They turned therefore their eyes 
(being ſo deceived in him) to another perſon, 
and the oppoſite party having amuſed Pole, 
tilt the French cardinals could arrive, ma- 
naged their point ſo artfully, that the pope- 
dom flipped through his hands when he 
thought it moſt ſecure; and, when he little 
dreamed of it, one was put over his head, * who 
had no ſuch fantaſtical ſcruples about the 
night or the darkneſs, and who thought he 
could filt St. Peter's chair full as well as if he 
had been choſen in open day light. 

When the election was thus determined to 
the no ſmall diſappointment of our myſtical 
quietiſt, he then found out, not that he did 
not reprefent the aſs he had deſcribed, but 


I See p. 130. 
2 Miht nec opinanti fignificatum eft, inter partes tandin 
conveniſſe, ut, me præterito alterum eligerent. Id. ib. p. 62. 


that 


did 
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that the Lord did not want that particular 
one. And he comforted himſelf with this 
reflection, that as his ſucceſsful competitor 
was his ſenior in the college of cardinals, 


rhad gone through all the honours of 


his ſtation before him, Andalion hadfbecn 
e the chief of the three, and afterwards 
the only remaining legate at the Council, 
here was a plain declaration of heaven that 
he alone ſhould be the ſupreme head of the 
univerſal church, of which that Council was 
a type 

Since therefore Pole affected to bear this 
loſs with ſo much inſenſibility, we will not 
expreſs any concern for him upon that ac- 
count. Though we cannot but obferve that, 
this ſenate of the univerſal church (p. 147), 
which the late Pope, we have been informed, 
had taken care ſhould be compoſed of none but 


perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, whoſe examples 


2 Atqui fi illud non contigit, ut is (ſc. Chriſtus) a me 
rectus in civitatem ſanttam publice ingrederetur, hoc guidem 
non ęſtendit, me non ejus jumenti perſonam gelſiſſe, ſed 
ihſum Dominum hoc jumento opus non habuiſſe, id enim exitus 
rei declaravit, 

1 Etenim cum ipſe mecum conſidero, quemadmodum is pri- 
mum per omnes honorum gradus, tum urbanorum, tum pro- 
vincialium, aſcenderit ; tum legatus conſilio, additis duobus 
collegis, ita fit præfectus, ut deinde cum altero, paſtremo ſolus 
remanſerit, ex hoc quidem nibil aliud mihi intelligere videor, 
preter tacitam quandam divins voluntatis fignificationem ut, 
(quod factum cernimus) is ſolus univerſe eccleſie, cujus ima- 
ginem concilium refert, preficeretur. Id. p. 64. 


3 might 
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might recall the ancient ſplendour of the prieft- 
hood (p. 141) would have done themſelves leſs 
diſhonopr had they elected that ſenſeleſs ſtock, 
than in / making choice of a man of fo flagi- 
tious and infamouſly immoral character as 
cardinal 5 for the chief Paſtor of the 
Chriſtian world (p. 459). While the con- 
clave was fitting, a letter from a ſervant of 
one of the cardinals to a male favorite, full 
of the moſt ſhameful expreſſions, was inter- 
cepted, and made public: this gave many ſe- 
rious perſons occaſion to ſay, that he muſt 
neceſſarily be an obſcene Pope who was to 
proceed from a conclave from hence ſuch 
obſcene letters could be written. The event 
fully juſtified their ſuſpicions : and the church 
of Rome had ſoon an evident proof, how little 
regard to virtue her cardinals diſcovered in 
the choice of her new Pontiff, when he con- 
ferred his own hat upon the keeper of his 
monkey, a youth for whom he was ſuppoſed 
to retain an affection of the moſt infamous 
nature. 

After this, as Mr. P. learned from Quirini-, 
Pole retired to his government of te pro- 
vince of the patrimany (p. 460); but it 
ſeems, as if he could not ſo eaſily get over 
his chagrin and vexation at what had lately 
happened, as our author would perſyade us; 


1 Seidan, b. 21, p. 492, 493. Thuan, lib. 6. A. D. 
1550. See alſo Pallav. lib. II, c. 7, n. 4. 
2 Quirini, v. 4, App. p. XL VI, XVII. c 
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for inſtead of going to Viterbo, the uſual ſeat 
of the governor (p. 297), he choſe to make 7 
Bagnarea the place of his refidence. And 

at laſt, not being able to get the better of 

his ſpleen, he took ſhelter in a monaſtery (p. 2. 2. þ, 36. 
460): and we hear little or nothing of him: | 

till his melancholy was diverted by a new 

ſcene of affairs opening in England; the ac- 

ceſſion of his favourite Mary to the throne of 

that kingdom. 
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E are now come to halcyon days, to 
the triumph of faith, zeal and piety, 
when the catholic Mary bleſſed theſe king- 
doms with her tender and religious govern- 
ment; an event which calls forth all the 
powers of Mr. P's eloquence to celebrate the 
bleſſings of it. No ſooner was her acceſſion 
ſignified at Rome, than our cardinal was im- 
mediately thought of, as the propereſt perſon 
to make the moſt advantages of the preſent 
hopeful ſtate of affairs in England. He was 
therefore again called forth to action ( 2d pt. 
p-. I.) and drawn from his melancholy 7e- 
tirement at Maguza to enter upon another 
ſpiritual negotiation, which promiſed a more 
ſucceſsful iſſue than any he had formerly 
been engaged in. But, though the Pope had 
prepared every thing for him, agronaly pru- 
dence occurred, and the cardinal would not 
ſtir, till he was informed of the queen's diſpoſi- 
tion, and the ſlate of the nation. (p. 4.) This 
occa- 
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occaſioned the correſpondence between the 
queen and the cardinal, which Mr. P. has 
inſerted in the courſe of this ſection. 

By this it appears, that great care and cir- 
cumſpection was thought neceſſary at firſt, to 
keep this epiſtolary intercourſe ſo ſecret, that 
if poſſible, it might not even be ſuſpected, for 
the temper, of the nation was ſuch, it would 
not yet bear any overtures of a reconciliation 
with the See of Rome. A correſpondence of 
this nature required great art and addreſs in 


carrying it on. Cardinal Dandino © the papal 


I Dandins: ſo is this cardinal called uniformly, by the 
Queen herſelf, by Quirini, by Beccatelli, Dudithias and 
the other hiſtorians of thoſe times; and not, as he is con- 
ſtantly, by Mr. P. Dandalo. Our author, indeed, is a- 
bove attending to ſuch minutiz. Some of his miſnomers 
in the former part of his work, have occaſionally been 
pointed out. In his ſecond part, he ſeems ſtill more in- 
attentive to ſuch trivial matters* P. 12, Mr. P. calls the 
lady Jane Grey, lady Jane Brandon. And p. 37. he repre- 
ſents her as tranſcribing a ſentence out of her book of devo- 
tions, &c. No ſuch thing was done, She gave the con- 
ſtable of the tower that book, having juſt before her exe- 
cution written ſome ſentences in it. v. Heylin, p. 167, 
and Biog. Brit. Article Grey, note R. P. 12. Mr. P. calls 
Sir James Hales, one of the Juſtices of the Common Pleas, 
Lord Chief Juſtice, and one of the privy council. P. 17. 


Courtenay, is ſaid to be fon to the marquis of Wincheſter, 


inſtead of Exeter. He was ſoon after created earl of De- 
vonſhire, P. 18. and other places Goldwell, for ſo Rymer, 
and all the Engliſb writers call him, (except Mr. Dod) 
Mr. P. mentions by the name of Godwell. Indeed, I find 
his name ſo written amongſt the ſubſcribers to the council 
of Trent. P. 82. The Earl of Arundel, who was Lord 
Steward, is ſtyled High Chamberlain. P. 78. Sir Anthony 
Brown, lately created Lord Montague, Mr. P. calls, Pole 
nephew, taking him for a ſon of his elder brother, 


am ba ſ 
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72 ambaſſador at the Emperor's court, (p. 6.) un- 
dertook, we are told, the management of it: 
and diſpatched his ſecretary into England with 
Pole's letters to the Queen, who gave him 
ample aſſurances of her attachment to the 
catholic cauſe 7 but it was under ſuch ſtrong 
injunctions of ſecrecy, that being informed 
by her ambaſſador at Venice, that the ſecre- 
tary had communicated her intentions, too 
publicly, to the conſiſtory at Rome. She com- 
plained thereof to Pole aſſuring him, that if 
ſuch reports ſhould come to the knowledge 
of the parliament, the late ſtatutes concern- 
ing religion, and the new aſſumed ſupremacy 
would not be ſo readily repealed '. A com- 
plaint of this nature, and at ſo critical a junc- 
ture, was deemed worthy of his Holineſs's 
own interpoſition, who wrote to the Queen 
himſelf to aſſure her of the falſeneſs of that 
intelligence, that all that the meſſenger had 
informed the conſiſtory of was, what he had 
ſeen and heard, namely, the execution, re- 
pentance, and prayers of the condemned re- 
bels; and thoſe public actions of hers which 
teſtified her catholic and pious diſpoſition ; 
what more ſhe had heard, was, he told her, 
only raiſed to prejudice her againſt the apoſ- 
tolic See. 

Noailles, the French ambaſſador at the court 


i Quirini, v. 4. Ep. Mariæ Reg. Ang. Polo, p. 119, 
120. Collier, v. 2. p. 352. | 

2 Quirini, v. 4. 15 ins P. P. III. Marie Reg. Angliæ, 
P. 432. 
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of England, (p. 9) eaſily perceived the drift WI 


of this communication between Rome and 
England; he gave his court early intimation 
of the Legate's commiſſion, and of the ne- 
ceſſity that it ſhould be upon a good footing 
with him, who, ſays he, zf once he comes hi- 
ther, will have the firſt place in the Queen's 
confidence, to the no ſmall diſpleaſure of the 
Chancellor, and of ſeveral of the nobility, who, 
on account of their religious principles, will ſee 
with regret, not, (as Mr. P. tranſlates the 
next words,) a churchman, but, ſuch a ſervant 
of the Pope, at the head of the miniſtry : 
(p. 10) for the Queen, (he adds) has al- 
ready raiſed up ſo many enemies againſt her, / 
upon the account of religion, that there needs 
but little freſh matter to put all things into 
confuſion *.” - 

No ſooner was Mary ſeated on the throne, 
than ſhe began to ſhew the temper of her 
reign. There could indeed be little hopes of 
any attention to law or decency, when the 
Sovereign avowedly put herſelf at the head of 
a party, and brought to the crown all the ir- 
ritated paſſions of a diſguſted ſubject, Her 
naturally gloomy temper had long been ſour- 
ed by thoſe hardſhips which her father's vio- 
lence compelled her to ſubmit to; this gave 


I --- De quoi j'eſtime que le Chancellier n'aura trop de 
Plaifir, & beaucoup moingz grand nombre de Millords, & du 
Peuple qui voudront mal voluntiers porter obeiſſance a ung tel 


niniſtre du Pape, &c. Ambaſſades de Noailles, v. 2, p. 1 36. 


her 


19 
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her an unconquerable averſion to every ſubſe- 
quent meaſure : ſhe looked upon her cauſe 
and popery to be one and the ſame, and her- 
ſelf jn ſome meaſure a confeſſor for the Pope's 
fupremacy. Although ſhe had paid, in her fa- 
ther's life-time a temporary feigned obedience 
to his laws; yet, by pleading her brother's 
minority, for oppoſing his religious regula- 
tions, ſhe became involved in a diſpute with 
his miniſtry concerning the indulgence ſhe 
claimed of the full exerciſe of her religion, 
at a time when the laws made it penal. This 
increaſed her averſion to the reformation, 
which upon her acceſſion to the regal power, 


broke out in the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of ran- 
cour, and ſuperſtiticn. 


Her memorable reply to the Empe- 
ror's prudent advice, that She was reſolved to 
ufe no delay in teſtifying her gratitude to Him, to 
whom She owed her ſafety and dignity &c. (p. II) 
would have been more to her credit, had her 
words and actions always correſponded ; but, 
perhaps, her zeal ſuggeſted to her, that her 
gratitude to God was beſt expreſſed, by for- 
feiting her veracity to man. When the people 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, who were for the moſt 
part favourers of the reformation, took up 
arms in her behalf, She promiſed them, not 


to alter the laws then in being : but no ſooner 


was She ſeated on the throne, than She ſhew- 

ed her grateful ſenſe of their aſſiſtance, in pil- 

loring the preſumptuous perſon who . 
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ed her of her word. And in impriſoning 
the preachers and others of their religion, not 
for civil, ſo much as religious offences. For, 
« ſaith Strype, not only all that were in Queen 
Janes buſineſs, but alſo that were ſuſpected 
* of any inclination to the goſpel, or that 
had ſhewn any diſlike of the preſent affairs, 
being fetched in, and committed to priſon 
"upon ſome pretence or other. Though 
as the ſame author elſewhere obſerves, “it 
was notorious . . that they were proteſtants 


chiefly that placed her in her kingdom; and 


the conſideration of her religion did but lit- 
«tle advance her deſigns. For at this time 
the intereſt of the papiſts was but little; 
Hand the people generally was earneſtly diſ- 
«poſed to, and highly pleaſed with King Ed- 
* ward's reformation *,” And his laws were 
ſtill in force. 

The execution of the profligate duke of 
Northumberland, and thoſe who ſuffered with 
him, was an act of neceſſary juſtice. The duke 
could expect no favour. The whole ſcheme 
of the late King's ſettlement was the product 
of his ambition; he had ruined his whole fa- 
mily,;hehaed-made the lord Guildford Dudley, 
(the moſt hopeful of all his children) and his 
matchleſs Lady{the victims of his hypocriſy, 
pride and luſt of power. He was not, there- 


1 Strype's memorials, v. 3, p. 52. Burnet, v. 2. p. 246, 
Carte, v. 3, p. 293. Hume, V. . 7 354 

2 Strype's Mem. v. 3. p. 50. . 

3 Id. ib. p. II. 


fore, 
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fore, an object of mercy, and he dicd unpi- 


tied, and deteſted. A general pardon, faith 
Mr. P. with few exceptions, followed theſe acts 
of 7 (p- 17). An Act of Grace was in- 

ed paſſed, as ſoon as the parliament met, 
but it was ſo limited and reſtrained, and ſo 
far from being general, that it had nothing 
more than the name and ſhew of mercy: it 
was clogged with ſuch ſevere proviſos, that 


hoſe whom it moſt of all concerned could 
en no{benefit from it M. For the goals 


were full of priſoners, who were particularly 


excepted out of it. 

The Queen found her ſubjects not quite ſo 
ready to embrace the ancient religious cuſ- 
toms as ſhe herſelf was : her new preachers 
were not heard with the reſpect ſhe intended 
they ſhould, nor ſometimes indeed without 
unjuſtifiable tumults. There was one, in par- 
ticular, at St. Paul's cathedral which roſe to 
a great for the preacher, in praiſing 
that holy confeſſor biſhop Bonner to his face, 


and inveighing againſt the proceedings in the 


late reign, ſo irritated his audience, that his 
zeal had well nigh endangered his life *. This 
occaſioned a proclamation from the Queen, 
ſignifying, that however ſhe might be deter- 
nined herſelf, yet ſhe would compel none to 


4 er religion; but then came in this /a/vo, un- 


YM 1 Heylin, p. 21. Burnet, v. 2, p. 253. Parliamentary 
A. hi Ay 


ſtory, v. 3, p. 292. Carte, v.3. þ, 2 $9. 
2 Herbs p. 22. Strype's Mem. . 3, K 21. Burnet, 


v. 2. p. 245. Collier, v. 2, p. 345. 2 „ 2 9240 
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til ſuch time as further order by common 
Z conſent, might be taken therein — that is, in 
effect, ſays Mr. Srype, to tell her ſubjects, 
as ſoon as ſhe could compel them by act of 
” parliament, ſhe would *. In the ſame procla- 
mation all preaching and printing, without 
licence, was forbidden: and within three days 
after, another came out commanding that no 
man ſhould REASON againſt her proceedings; 
by which it appears plainly there were great 
diſcontents amongſt the people; and that tho' 
the Queen's right was chearfully acknow- 
ledged, and for conſcience fake ſubmitted to; 
yet it was not to the univerſal ſatigfaction of 
all orders of the nation (p. 17). The eager- 
neſs of her officious clergy and the violence 
with whick they every where introduced the 
ancient ſuperſtition, occaſioned frequent and 
continual diſturbances; but they ſheltered 
themſelves, ſays Heylin, under the name of 
ſetting forward the Queen's proceedings * : in 
which, indeed, they were countenanced by 
her own actions, for ſhe ſignalized her coro- 
nation and the meeting of the parliament, 
which was immediately after it, with a noto- 
og and public breach of the laws then 1n 
eing. 

The parliament, however, ſoon gave their 
ſanction to every innovation, and after the 
plauſible act for moderating treaſonable and 


I Strype's Mem. , 3. p. 25, 26. Burnet, v. 2. p. 245. 
Heylin, p. 22. Ca g a 
2 Heylin's hiſtory of Queen Mary, p. 24. 
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felonious offences, the legitimacy of the Queen, 


was fully eſtabliſhed, or as Mr. P. words it, 


The houſes declare the validity of the marriage 


between King Henry, and Catharine of Arra- 
Jen .. and expreſs their higheſt diſapproba- 
tion of Cranmer's behaviour in that proceeding, 


of which, indeed, they give many ſhameful in- 


56 ſtances (p. 18). The parliament, by this and 


other acts, ſhewed their obſequiouſneſs to the 
court, and how eaſily men of no principles 
could run from one religion to the other, 


But Gardiner, who as prime miniſter, had the | 
direction of every thing, muſt as WP Burnet | 


obſerves, ** be paſt all ſhame: when he could 
frame ſuch an act, of a buſineſs, which himſelf 
had ſo violently and ſervilely promoted 
The laying the divorce upon Cranmer, was 
as high a pitch of malice and impudence as 
could be devifed '.” For in the manage- 
ment of it Gardiner himſelf had been much 
employed, and was one of Henry's moſt ac- 
tive inſtruments at home and abroad, had 
written in defenſe of his, and againſt the 
Pope's ſupremacy, and was the man who in- 
troduced Cranmer to the King's acquaintance, 
and with other popiſh biſhops, ſat in com- 
miſſion with him, when he, as primate, pro- 
nounced/the ſentence of divorce againſt Queen 
Catharine and declared her marriage with King 
Henry null and void. + 


1 Burnet, v. 2, p. 254. Carts, 10 
„5 The 
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| The parliament however was not complai- 
ſant enough to go all the lengths which were 
wanted; it had indeed, but not without a de- 
bate, which laſted fix days, repealed all the 
acts in favour of the reformation, but would 
'neither allow of the Pope's ſupremacy, nor 
approve of the intended match with Hain; 


it was therefore diſſolved in hopes that a more 


pliable one might be procured. But what was 
enacted, was too material not to be commu- 
nicated to the Legate. The Queen diſpatched 
Goldwell ( afterwards biſhop of St. Aſaph) 
to inform him of theſe important particulars, 
as forerunners of greater changes. Pole ſent 
back the meſſenger with a long ſuit of in- 
ſtructions. Theſe Mr. P. (p. 22—27) hath 
jumbled together with a few paſſages he met 


with in one of Pole's letters to the Queen 


| preſerved by 2arrinz *, but in which, though 
Mr. P. aſſerts it, there is no mention made 
either of that meſſenger or his inſtructions *. 
Thus far then all went ſmooth enough for 
the Legate, who was haſtening to England 
| when he was forbidden by the Emperor to 
proceed, leſt he ſhould retard his ſon's match 


with the Queen ; even ſhe herſelf ſeems not 


I Parliamentary hiſtory, v. 3. p. 295. 

2 17 v. 4, p. 123. 
3 Theſe inſtructions occur at large in Strype's life of 
Cranmer, Appendix, p. 170. and briefly in Collier, v. 2, 
p. 352, 353, and in Burnet, v. 2. Hiſtory, p. 260. Re- 
> Cords, p. 250, all referring, as well as Mr. P, to Cotton 
Titus, B. 2, 
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to have been without the ſame apprehenſions, 
by ordering Maſon, her ambaſſadour at the 
Emperor's court, to prevent his coming near- 
er, as he was the only perſon, who was like- 
ly; to prevail on her to alter her mind", 
The parliament had been diſſolved, that no 
further impediment might ariſe from that 
quarter, the houſe of commons having pre- 
ſumed to remonſtrate againſt the intended 
marriage, not upon Gardner's propofing it in 
council, as Mr. P. ſays, (p. 32) (which was 
not till ſome weeks after their diſſolution) 
but upon the rumour being ſpread, that the 
Queen was going to marry Philip. 

The Queen, who ſeemed very little ſolici- 
tous to ſecure the good will*of her ſubjects, 
was determined to perſevere in her intentions; 
and the Spaniſh ambaſſadors being arrived, 
ſhe ordered Gardiner to inform the court, and 
the next day the city of London therewith. 
Within fix days after, ſaith John Stowe, word 
was brought that divers rebels were up in 
Devonſhire, and ſoon after others in Kent : 
the purpoſe of the Queen's marriage, faith 
The, was ſo grievoully taken of divers Men, 
A that for this and for religion they in ſuch 
© ſort conſpired againſt the Queen, that if the 


1 Ambaſſades de Noailes, v. 2. p. 244. 


W 2 Parliamentary hiſtory, v. 3. p. 300. Burnet, v. 2. 
p 


261. Stiype Mem. v. 3, p. 55. the Parliament was dil- 
ſolved the 6th of December; and Gardiner acquainted the 
court the 14th of January following with the articles of 
the approaching Nuptials. Ca % 902. 
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matter had not broken out before the time 


by them appointed, men thought it would 


have brought much trouble and danger. 
The Devonſhire commotion was ſoon ſup- 
preſſed; but the Kenzih inſurrection under 
dir Thomas Wyat bore at firſt a formidable aſ- 
pet. As he did not pretend to take up arms 


upon religious motives, but urged only the 


popular plea of a diſlike to the Spaniſh match, 
many papiſts joined him. At the Queen's ac- 
ceſſion, hę had given her ſignal proofs of his 
loyalty N now attempted nothing againſt 
her perſdh. When he entered London, he paſs- 
ed by her palace without committing any in- 
ſults : and the inſtant he found himſelf de- 
ceived in his expectation of encouragement 
from the city, he ſurrendered himſelf, and al- 
moſt without any reſiſtance, to an officer of 
the Queen. He ſeems to have had no real 
hoſtile intention, but only, as Burnet ſays, 
he wanted to engage the city of London, 
to come and join with him in a petition to 
the Queen againſt the match *. This rebe!/ron 
(for the ſofter word of inſurrection muſt not 
now be uſed,) failing of ſucceſs, only firength- 
ened that government it was defigned to over- 
throw (p. 34). The miniſtry found that they 
might now carry on their projects; and tho 
the Queen during her late panic, in her ſpeech 
to the citizens of London, promiſed that ſhe 
would never marry but to the content of all 


ö I Annals, p. 618. 2 Burnet, v. 3, p. 224. 
| H h 2 her 
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her ſubjects, yet no ſooner was her fright 
over, than ſhe declared publicly, that {he 
would never marry any body but the Prince 
of Spain, let the conſequence be what it 
would. 

At this diſtance of time Sir Thomas Wyat's ri. 
ſing ſeems to have been a wild and romantic 
undertaking, without plan or deſign. It ſerved 
however to promote the ends of the court; 
as it furniſhed a plauſible pretence for the 
ſeizing, not only thoſe who were actually in 
arms, but numbers who were ſuſpected of dil. 
approving the preſent meaſures; and ſufficient- 
ly manifeſted the unmerciful and fanguinary 
diſpoſition of the government. The axe and 
the gallows freed the Queen of her enemies 
and afforded conſtant employment for the ex- 
ecutioner *. Now ſuffered (to prevent future 
dangers that might ariſe from their claim) 


1 Ambaſſades de Noailles, v. 2, p. 62: 

2 Strype's Mem. v. 3, p. 91=-- 95. Stowe, p. 622-- 
624. Mon". Noailles ſays, there was nothing to be ſeen 
in the city but gibbets and heads upon the gates of it 
Ambaſſades, v. 3, p. 83. and in other letters he mentions 
theſe cruel ſevereties. p. 88, and 148. He likewiſe ſays, the 
Emperor by his Ambaſlador adviſed the Queen to utter 
none of the rebels to live. p. 120, And in another letter, 
he ſays, that there were already above 400 hanged, many 
of them brave ſoldiers, beſides about 50 officers and gen- 
tlemen --- different behaviour, adds he, from that of his 
maſter, the King of France, who in the tumult at Bau 
deaux, ſcorned to puniſh the multitude, as they did in 
England. p. 124. See alſo Carte, v. 3, p. 308. 
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the young lord Guildford Dudley, and, though 
m part of the late conſpiracy was imputed to 
her (p. 36), his wife, that excellently accom- 
pliſned lady, the lady Jane Gray? whoſe me- 
rit, innocence, and virtue were ſo conſpicuous 
and engaging, that even Mr. P, with all his 
bitterneſs againſt her religion, is forced to ac- 
knowledge her extraordinary and conſummate 
worth. The Queen, not ſatisfied with theſe 
executions, ſeemed as if ſhe was determined 
to deſtroy all who had any claim to the crown. 
Wyat was tampered with to accuſe the Prin- 
cels Elizabeth, and every baſe art employed 
to prove her privy to his riſing. Y/yat, how- 
ever, at his execution publicly declared her 
innocence. The miniſtry could not therefore 


for ſhame proſecute her for a crime of which 


ſhe had been ſo ſolemnly cleared. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, and tho” ſhe earneſtly applied 
to the Queen for a perſonal conference *, ſhe 
was refuſed it, and committed to the tower; 
where ſhe was forced to ſubmit to thoſe con- 
tinued hardſhips and indignities which ſhe 
ſuffered from the unreſtrained malice and ty- 
ranny of her ſiſter *. 

Whilſt the cruel and ſlaughtering work a- 
bove-mentioned was going forwards, a new 
parliament was ſummoned, which, being ſuffi- 


I See her letter to the Queen copied from the original 
in ee and communicated by the reve- 
rend Dr, Birch. Afojrem dAtox- NF 11. 


2 Carte, v. 3, p. 306. Burnet, v.2, p. 273. 
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ciently bribed by the Emperour and his agents, 
was more diſpoſed to humour the Queen than 
the laſt; it agreed to the match, but ſtill would 
not conſent to the reſtoration of the papal 
ſupremacy. To prepare matters for the changes 
which were reſolved on, we are told that zh: 
Queen iſſued out a commiſſion, by which all the 
married clergy were deprived of their benefices, 
as being diſqualified to poſſeſs them (p. 38). For 
this extraordinary aſſertion our learned hiſtorian, 
thinks himſelf obliged to make an apology ; 


as this inability, he pretendeth, was founded 


on the conſtant practice of the weſtern church, 
ever ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, &c. 
(p. 39, 39).* And beſides this, as he addeth in 
another place, the example of the Apoſtles, and 


councils and canons, had made that ſlate unlaw- 


, Ful (p. 58). Theſe aſſertions may pals for or- 


2 9 


thodox at Rome or Tongres, but here they 
only ſubject the author to the ſevere cenſure 
of paying no greater regard to modeſty than 
to truth. Vows O ere not enjoined 
by Chrilhl apoſtles, or by any canon in the 
three firſt centuries, nor univerſally practiſed 
even in the weſtern church for ſome ages at- 
terwards. In the early days of Chriſtianity, 
marriage was not deemed any impediment to 
ſerving at the altar. Moſt of the apoſtles are 
ſuppoſed to have been married, and many ac- 
counts of married clergy are to be met with 


1 Burnet, v. 2, p. 262, Ambaſſades de Nyailles, v. 2. 
p. 273.4 Carte, v. 3, p. 309. M, 5. ö 
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in the hiſtory of the following ages *. The 


bold afferters of this untruth, the neceſſary ce- 
libacy of the clergy, ſhould conſider, that it 
is an argument leſs than nothing with us, to 
urge only the canons or inventions of men in 
behalf of this doctrine ; they ſhould ſhew the 
matrimonial eſtate of the clergy to be ſinful 
in itſelf, and expreſſly againſt the laws of God, 
or they are only beating the air, and attempt- 


ing to prove an article by arguments which , 
will not be admitted as Hay 3 Fo Spreu Aen. 


Our author hath acquainted his readers 
with the names of thoſe proteſtant biſhops, 
who, ſays he, in conſequence of theſe orders 


were deprived. (p. 39). We cannot but ob- 17 


| ſerve, the ſtorm fell equally ſevere upon them, 
whether they had broke the ſolemn vows made 
on entering on a religious ſlate; or whether 
they had made no vows at all: for :/eculars 
as well as regulars felt the rigour of them. 
Mr. P. hath added a note to characterize 
the chief of theſe depoſed biſhops. To wound 
their reputation and their cauſe the more, he 
; faith, that his account of them is as it is gi- 
ven by proteſtant hiſtorians. Let us ſee then, 
what theſe hiſtorians ſay ; and how far theſe 
unfortunate prelates deſerved the cruel treat- 
ment they met with from their perſecutors. 
Very little is recorded in hiſtory of archbi- 

ſhop Holgate. Godwin ſpeaks favourably of 


' 1 See Marton on the celibacy of the clergy, and Bing- 
* bant's Antiquities, B. 4, c. 5, ſect. 5, &c. 
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him; but, we are here told, he not only mad. 
uſe of the indulgent doctrine, which . . . al- 
lowed the clergy to marry, but extended the 
licenſe to take another man's Wife. Harmar ', 
and from him Collier a, have perpetuated thi 
ſcandalous ſtory ; they have related the charge 
againſt the archbiſhop, but the particular cir- 
cumſtances are ſtill wanting. They only fay 
from the council book of Edward VI, that 
ſuch an accuſation was brought againſt him, 
and that in 1551. perſons were appointed to 
examine into the truth of this matter. But 
we no where find that this charge was ever 
proved, or that the archbiſhop was found 
guilty, or even cenſured for his marriage; and 
ſince he enjoyed his archbiſhopric till Ea- 
ward's death, we may charitably hope it was 
a groundleſs accuſation. It was not ſpecified 
in the warrant of his commitment to the 
Tower, nor in the commiſſion granted to de- 
prive him and the other biſhops whom Mr. 
P. mentions, in which marrying only, con- 
trary Mine of chaſtity, is alleged againſt 
him: had the other fact been true, it would 
hardly have been omitted. 

Biſhop Farrar was ſingularly unfortunate, 
ſuffering both in this and the former reign. 
Fifty ſix articles were exhibited againſt him, 
many of them trifling, and ſome of them for 
not being zealous enough in the reformation. 


1 Specimen of errors, &c. p. 125. 
2 Collier, v. 2, p. 349. 
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To all theſe he gave in a full anſwer, nor was 
he condemned or found guilty/EKany of them. 
Upon the ſtatute of, premunire, and for a debt 
to the crown, hegwze thrown into priſon, 
where he was kept till Edward's death. At 
Marys acceſſion, he was convened before bi- 
ſhop Gardiner and others, and examined, not 
upon the cauſes for which he was thrown into 
| priſon, but about his faith and doctrine, not 
for crimes committed by him, but for herely *. 
Bird and Buſh complied with the times, and 
lived quietly ; the former recovered his credit, 
was made vicar of Dunmow in Eſſex, and in 
ſuch favor with biſhop Bonner, that he made 
him his ſuffragan *. 

The proteſtant biſhops being deprived, our 
hiſtorian acquaints us, with what diſcernment 
the choice of thoſe who were nominated to the 7 
vacant Sees were made (p. 40), and beſtoweth * / 
his commendations upon them for their firm- 
neſs 1 religion at the acceſſion of Queen 
Elizabeth, and refuſing to acknowledge that 

Princeſs's ſupremacy, forgetting ſurely, that 
moſt of theſe very biſhops had complied with 
the times, and ſcrupled not to take the oath 
of ſupremacy in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. Some of the elder biſhops had 
written in defenſe of the regal ſupremacy, 
| had been active in promoting it, and had even 


1 Fax Acts and Monuments v. 3, p. 201, Cc. Strype's 
Mem, v. 3, p. 254. Life of Cranmer, p. 184. C. 9.8. 66 5 65.766. 


| 2 Fox, v. 3, p. 259. Strype's Cranmer, p. 61, 62. Bret, 2.9 ho, 244 
7. b 
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taken out commiſſions to hold their biſhop- 

rics from the crown. And, as all the cler 
were obliged to take that oath, it is probable, 
that moſt of thoſe biſhops, who were pro- 
moted by Mary, had taken it before, though 
they refuſed it to her ſucceſſor ; who, to ſhew 
her gentleneſs and moderation, purpoſedly o- 
mitted the moſt exceptionable part of it, the 
acknowledging the Prince upon the throne 
the ſupreme head of the church. And yet 
theſe conſcientious prelates refuſed to give 
her this ſmall proof of their duty, which 
they had repeatedly given to former Princes : 
ſuch was their conſiſtency, ſuch zherr firmneſs! 
But which of them was baniſhed, or burnt 
for this refuſal ? what cruel hardſhips did they 
ſuffer? We are told,jthat neither /ofs of wealth 
and dignity, nor the hardſhips of priſon and 
, baniſhment, ſhook their firmneſs : what were 
theſe ſufferings of theirs, when compared 
with the treatment which the proteſtant bi- 
ſhops received from them? They were not ſa- 
tisfied, when in power, with inflicting puniſh- 
ments which did not affect life. The ſtake 
was the concluſion of their triumph. The 
hardſhips of priſon ** faith this zealot. Biſhops 
palaces, and their tables, were dreadful 
= dungeons to be ſure, and as bad as thoſe, 
© into which the righteous Bonner, and other 
& ſaints of the ſame claſs, uſed to thruſt the 
poor heretics | will men never be aſhamed 
«of theſe godly tricks and diſingenuous pre- 

K varicationf,” f— + 
1 Jortin's life of Eraſmus, v. 1, p. 108. Whilſt 
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Whilſt every thing was going proſperouſly 


forward in England to contribute to the re- 
conciliation with the church of Rome, the 
Legate was ſtill delayed abroad ; the Emperor 
would not permit him to proceed, fill his ſor's 
marriage with the Queen was over (p.41); he 
made uſe, therefore, of the lerfure 
he now had to diſcharge the ſecond part of his 
commiſſion (p. 42); which was to mediate a 
treaty of peace between the Emperor and the 
King of France ; this negotiation was as un- 
ſucceſsful as any he had formerly undertaken. 
The two Princes ſpoke him fair, but liſtened 
not to his &ver/ures. This we pals by as im- 
material to the affairs of England. 

The cardinal's legantine powers come next 
under conſideration, and deſerve ſome atten- 
tion. All the documents relating to this com- 
miſſion, (except the firſt bull which is inſerted 
in Harmer) are given at length by Burnet *. 
They fully ſet forth the Pope's artificial deal- 
ing in this affair. The Emperor was bent 
upon the match between his ſon and the 
Queen of England, to which he knew the 
affair of the church-lands would be the great- 
eſt obſtacle, and was therefore earneſt to 
have it ſettled. The Pope was not fond of 
giving up this point ; and ſent Pole ſuch pow- 
ers as might ſeem to ſatisfy the perſons con- 


cerned, and yet be evaded. The firſt bull ran 


i Specimen of errors, p. 179. 


. 2 Hiſt, Ref. v. 3. Records, p. 559, Ce. 
only 
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only in general terms '. The ſecond * gave 
him power to agree with the poſſeſſors of ec- 
cleſiaſtical goods, for the profits wrongfully 
received, and moveable goods conſumed, and 
to ye them diſcharges for the ſame. Mr. 
P. ſays, it was left to the Legate's determina- 
tion whether reſtitution of the immoveable good; 
was to be made or not; and that he was au- 
thorized to make the owners eaſy as to all ſuch 
matters (p. 59). But the words of the bull 
itſelf import, that the poſſeſſors had wrong- 
tully received the profits of thoſe eſtates, and 
wrongtully detained them *. What ſeems to 
be left to Pole, is, whether he ſhould not firſt 
inſiſt upon their reſtoring theſe eſtates, before 
he compounded with them for the profits al- 
ready received. The words are ambiguous 
and capable of different ſenſes, and the Pope 
might interpret them as he pleaſed. This 
was the Emperor's opinion, for he objected 
to them and inſiſted upon fuller powers be- 
ing granted to the Legate, which were at laſt 
obtained *. By theſe, ſays Mr. P, the Legale 
was inveſted with the moſt ample power to a- 
gree and compound with the preſent owners ; 
and to aſſure to them their poſſeſſions, on what- 


ever title they held them; &c. (p. 65). This 


1 Dated, Auguſt 5, 1551. 9 
2 Dated, March 8, 1584. BY 
3 Reſtitutis prius, fi tibi expedire videretur, immobilibus 
per eos indebite detentis 
4 By another Breve dated 28 June, 1554. Burnet, v. 3. 
Records, p. 566. 
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is no accurate tranſlation of the original ; this 
bull alſo affirms, that theſe goods were wrong- 
fully detained, neither is there any general 

wer given to confirm to the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſors all the church-lands, but, what Mr. 
P. has omitted, only to ſuch as the Queen 
ſhould intercede for, and with thoſe only the 
Legate was impowered to agree and com- 
pound, which ſeems to imply ſome fatisfac- 
tion and compoſition firſt to be made. The 
worſt of all was the /a/vos which followed, 
ſignifying that in matters of greater moment, 
the Pope's conſent and confirmation was ne- 
ceſſary . Thus he left room for himſelf to 
revoke and reſcind, what was done without 
his expreſs conſent. 

When this ſeeming ſecurity of the church 
lands was ſettled to the Emperor's ſatisfac- 
tion, his fon married to the Queen, and 0- 
ther difficulties removed, the Legate was al- 
lowed to proceed for England. To facilitate 
his reception, a new parliament was ſummon- 
ed, and writs were ſent from the Queen to 
the ſheriffs of the counties f will and com- 
mand them to chuſe« members of the catholic 
fort *. The firſt bill that the two houſes went 


1 pro quibus ipſa 22 Regina Maria interceſſe- 
rat, de bons per eos indebite detentis. 

2 Salus tamen in his, in quibus propter rerum magnitud!- 
nem & gravitatem, has ſancta ſedes merito tibi videretur con- 
fulenda, nyftra & prefate ſollis Wer trmatione, 

3 Strype's Mem. v. 3, p. 155. Lite of Cranmer, p. 344: 
Burnet, v. 3, p. 228. Parliamentary hiſt. v. 3, p. 211. 


upon, 
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upon, was to repeal the Legate's attainder, 
As he was upon the road the greateſt expe. 
dition was neceſſary, elſe his arrival might be 
attended with danger; ſome forms were there- 
fore diſpenſed with, and it paſſed with the 
utmoſt haſte, The Legate being arrived at 
Calais, an incident (it ſeems) happened which 
Was . . interpreted as a declaration of heaven 
in his favour (p.77). The reader will be a- 
ſtoniſhed to hear, that this remarkable decla. 
ration of heaven was — the wind changed, 
and blew fair for England. Heaven would 
have declared itſelf much more ſtrongly in his 
favour, if the life of this cardinal and his 
Qucen had been prolonged, that they might 
have compleated the good work they were 
now beginning. 
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ANIMADVERSIONS 


SECTION Tus NINTH, 


ECCATELLTI and Dudithius having 
B given only a ſhort and curſory account 
of the Legate's reception in England and his 
firſt tranſactions after his arrival, Mr. P. 
ſeems now at a loſs which way to turn him- 
ſelf : his ſubject required him to be particu- 
Jar on theſe topics, but his guides had de- 
ſerted him; and what ſhould he do! In this 
exigency he has recourſe to a poor anony- 
mous Italian letter which Quirini very kindly 
pointed out to him. * To this letter he doth 
Indeed refer, but in ſuch a manner as might 
Induce us to conclude, that he uſes it as his 
yfoucher for one ſingle circumſtance, rather 

an for a long detail of facts, filling up no 
ſs than nine pages: No unuſual artifice 


Deſcriptio reductionis Anglia ad Catholicam unitatem, 
bs. 5 v. 5, P. 303, Se. 

P. 75 84. : 
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this with Mr. P For the reader's enter. 
tainment, and that he may ſee what fort of 
authorities Mr. P. in his neceſſity is content 
to, rely on, I ſhall give a ſpecimen of this let- 
ter — writer's abilities. He tells us, that on the 
Legate's arrival at Canterbury the archdeacon 
received him with an elegant and pious oration, 
« Thou art Pole, ſaid he, who openeſt to us 
the pole of the kingdom of heaven: Moſt 
elegant truly! He gives another anecdote, 
which it is a little ſurprizing Mr. P. had not 
obliged us with, as it is ſo much in his own 
ſpirit and taſte. When the bill for the re- 
union had been agitated in the two houſes of 

arliament, neither of them knew any thing 
of the reſolutions of the other. It paſſed the 
lords, and they ſent to inform the commons 
of it: at that very juncture it paſſed the lower 
houſe alfo, and a meſſenger was diſpatched to 
the lords to give them notice of it. The two 
meſſengers, prodigious ! met in the way. 4 
moſt evident fign this, ſays our letter-writer, 
that the ſpirit of God operated in both places, 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner. 
With the like contemptible impertinences 
doth the whole letter abound. But Mr. F. 
thinks that it furniſhes him with materials 
good enough for his hiſtory : and ſo indeed 
it doth. 


2 Tu es Polus qui aperis nobis polum regni celrum : Ae, 
umina, terra, parietes ipſi, omnia denique te defuderant 
uamdiu abſuiſti, omnia fuerunt triſtia, & adverſa : in ad 

25 


ntu tuo omnia rident, emnia læta, omnia tranguilla. p. 307. 
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The Legate, having performed the impor- 


tant buſineſs of reconciling the kingdom to 
the church of Rome, communicated the news 
| to the Pope, who teſtified his joy upon this 
| occaſion in a very ſignal manner, by publiſh- 
ing indulgences, ordering proceſſions, and 
| proclaiming a jubilee, and the like. As Pole 
| bad appointed St. Andrew's day, on which this 
great work was completed, to be kept hence- 


forward with peculiar ſolemnity (p. 84); His / 


holineſs and the good pcople of Rome expreſs- 
ed their grateful homage to the Saint in this 
pious and rational manner. The head of St, 
® Andrew was kept uncovered the whole day, 
„that all the people might ſee it, viſit it, and 
«worſhip it as became them!.“ 

| In pity to the preſent deplorable ſituation 
of his countrymen, who have renounced the 
biſhop of Rome's ſupremacy, our author, not 
ſatisfied with what he had faid before upon 
this ſubject, takes now an humbler taſk, fights 
us with our own weapons, and produces 
what he is pleaſed to ach egen on this an- 


licle of the catholic fait 
witneſſes, who, in this caſe, are above all ex- 


teption (p. 84). Had he thought proper te J, 


ave examined theſe witneſles? inſpected 
the places he fo confidently refers to, he would 
bever have preſumed to urge the teſtimony 
df any one of them. Had he himſelf ever 
looked into any of their books, he would 


1 Quirini, v. 5, p. 323. 
I i have 


(p-. 87, note) from /3 
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have found, that amongſt other objections t 
popery, they ALL of them conſidered this ye. 
ry article, the Pope's ſupremacy, as one of th; 
„fundamental and moſt obnoxious errors of the 
Ramiſb church. And yet they are here mot 
injuriouſly repreſented as ng. cont gin 
to it; — But it is by one who knows then 
not. 

After this digreſſion we are informed, that 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen waited on the 
Legate, and defired him to honour the city with 
hrs preſence in that character (p. 87). I. 
pay the greater reſpect to him, the whole 
court attended him to St. Pau/'s upon Advent 
Sunday, where he went in great fate, and 
the chancellor himſelf preached. But how: 
ever acceptable the late proceedings in parli- 
ment were to the court and courtiers, the 
Legate had the mortification to find that the 
citizens of London abhorred thoſe acts, and 
that he was not received with that pleaſure 
and reſpect he wiſhed. © The Legate (a 
Mr. Strype tells us from a ef thi 
pompous proceſſion) © rode *. . . . bleſſing the 
people as he went; for which he was great- 
hy laughed to ſcorn. For few of the peopl: 
Thad now any good conceit of the Pope, ot 
his creature's bleſſings. Nor did they put 
off their caps, and make courteſy to the 
croſs, neither was there ſcarce any exprel- 
ſion of joy at the fight of the King and 
Queen: none ſaying, God ſave them. Th 
Hbiſhop of Vincheſter was ſore offended i 
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« this*;” and threatened the people hard for 
their diſreſpectful behaviour. It appears alſo 
from the ſame hiſtorian, that the kingdom 
in general took ſuch little fatisfaCtion in this 


| reconciliation with the Pope, that the Queen 


found herſelf obliged to write circular letters 
to the ſheriffs to order rejoicings upon this 
- occaſion: the people not being forward of 
themſelves to make any outward fignification 
of their joy *. | 

Whilſt the people was amuſed with theſe 
ſhews, the feint of the Queen's pregnancy 
was kept up. Sometime after, an act of par- 
liament paſted appointing King Philip guar- 
dian and governour of the kingdom during 
the minority of the child, if the Queen ſhould 
die *. To flatter her and themſelves, the coun- 
cil ordered Te Deum to be ſaid, and thankſ- 
givings were made throughout the dioceſs of 
London for the Queen's pregnancy, and alſo 
prayers for her ſafe deliverance, and for the 
perfections of the child, that it might be well 
favoured, witty, and a male. This farce did 
not convince the nation. Mr. Moailles has ta- 
ken notice of a very ſevere libel, which was 
| ſtuck up at the Queen's palace, ſignifying the 

improbability of her pregnancy, and praying 


1 Strypes's Mem. v. 3, p. 168. 
2 Strype, p. 167. 
3 Strype's Meer v. 3, p. 164. Parliam. hiſt, v. 3. p. 
336. Fox, v. 3, p. 114. Carte, v. 3, p. 315. 
, 4 Strype Mem. p. 3, p. 204. Fox, v. 3, p. 115. Am- 
1 Neailles, v. 4, p. 29. Carte, v. 3, p. 313 and 
7. Burnet, v. 2, p. 31 * 
5 » V. 2, P- 312 u, f, #4; 
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that God would preſerve the ſucceſſion to the 
right heir *. | 

The recital of the long act of parliament, 
which repealed all the late ſtatutes againſt 
the papal authority, hath led our writer once 
more to enter upon the ſubject of the ſecurity 
of the church lands to the lay proprietors, 
What ſort of a ſecurity this would have proved 
had it reſted upon no ſurer foundation than 
the Pope's conceſſion, is moſt evident : for 
tho' he did indeed agree thereto, yet it was 
with great reluctance; and tho' he ſent bull; 
to his Legate for that purpoſe, yet they were 
loaded with ſuch /alvos as plainly intimated 
his intentions of evading them. He often ex- 
preſſed his diſapprobation of it, and was ſtil 
in hopes that the uſurpers of the church's pa- 
trimony would have the conſcience to reſtore 
it *, or that it might ſome time or other be 
wreſted out of their hands. Beſides, many 
ſucceeding Popes have ſet forth contrary bulls, 
and have annulled all ſuch alienations. In the 
preſent epoch, the late Pope Clement XI, fol. 
lowing the example of ſome of his predece!- 
ſors, gave a flagrant inſtance, that no decl?- 
ration or engagement, however formal, i 
binding, when heretics are at all concerned. 


I Serons === nous ft befles, O nobles Anglois, que de cui 
noftre royne gſire enceinte; & de quay le ſeroit — elle, fil 
d'un marmot ou d'un deep ?P Ambaſſades de Noailles, %.4 
N e 
2 Quirini, V. 5, P. 107. in a letter from cardina. Ab 
rane to Pole, dated 1 550. Herb, v4 * 7 * 
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For in a bull of his addreſſed in 1712 to the 


„his Holineſs „ cancels 


Lall promiſes and oaths made in favour of 


-proteſtants ; declaring them null and void, 
a whenever they are prejudicial in any man- 
ner to the catholic faith, the ſalvation of 
#@ſouls, or to any rights of the church what- 
+ ſoever ; even though ſuch engagements have 
# been often ratified and confirmed/*'” So 


that, what one Pope ſolemnly confirms ano- 


ther can as ſolemnly reſcind, and both claim 
an equal plenitude of authority. If there- 
fore the papal diſpenſation be all the aſſu- 
rance the lay poſſeſſors of the church lands 
have for their ſecurity, it is none at all. An 

future infallible head of the church (ſhould 
opportunity offer) may allege ſome pretence 
or other for the reſumption of what was un- 
alienably annexed to the church, as conſecra- 
trons made to the ſupreme Being, of a real and 
perpetual nature; and as it were veſted in him, 
and not to be taken back without his conſent, 
Jignified by thoſe he hath appointed interpreters 
of his will and delegates of his power. (iſt pt. 


p- 218.) 2 


The Legate, ſays our author, had accom- 
phſhed a work, which required a zeal and abi- 
ities as enlightened and exteuſive as his and 
now a foreign great exigence called him forth, 


in which, if be had not the ſucceſs he met with 


in his own country, his integrity and talents 


2 oath 


I Clem. xl. P. Max, Ep. Brevia, v. 2, p. 179. + > ripe 
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for negotiation appeared to no leſs advantag: 


_—. K — — 2 
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and were acknowledged with equal applauj 


(p. 107). This great exigence was a treaty off 


peace, which the Legate, the lord chancelly 
Gardiner, the lords Paget and Arundel, wer 
to mediate between France and the Empercr 


Mr. P. here tells us how high an opinion 
Noailles the French ambaſſador had of his he. 
ro's political talents. That miniſter doth in. 
deed ſpeak very reſpectfully of Pole in man 
of his letters. But when the cardinal appear 
ed at the congreſs, Noailles ſoon found Gar. 
diner's obſervation to be true, that his abili. 
tics were not anſwerable to ſuch an undertal. 
ing. He ſays that the Legate was only a ci 
pher *, and that he dared not to propoſe an 
thing till the other commiſſioners gave hin 
leave *. This treaty was ſoon broken off, bu 


aiterwards was renewed in London: and th. * 


ambaſſador is again ſo far from ſpeaking of tl: 
Legate's political talents with applauſe, thi 
he complains greatly of his timidity, a 
caution, of his want of vigour, execution anc 
abilities to conduct ſuch negotiations *, I 
does indeed, as Mr. P. ſays, elſewhere ſp 
in the moſt honourable manner of him (p. 112 


and rejoiced at his being in the miniſtry 


with great reaſon truly, for it clearly appear 


that he had procured Parpalia, the abbot: f 


1 Ambaſſades de Neailles, v. 4, p. 326. 
2 Le Meme, v. 4, P. 355. 
3 Le Meme, v. 5, P. 235, 236. 286. 
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San Salute, to be a ſpy upon him, from whom 
he had clear intelligence and full information 
of all his maſter's actions, and the ſecret in- 
trigues of ſtate *, 

Though the Legate had great influence 
with the Queen, yet Gardiner the chancellor 
was in many inſtances a check upon him. 
This of courſe created a jealouſy between 
them : upon Gardiner's death the Legate had 
no rival. So memorable a perſonage as this 
prelate was muſt not be paſſed by unnoticed. 
He was a man of great political craft, and, 
in that reſpect, the ableſt ſtateſman the Queen 
had. He had prevented her from taking ma- 
ny diſgraceful and offenſive ſteps. Knowing 
the temper of the nation, he oppoſed both 
the Spaniſb match and the Legate's powers; 
but the Queen's violence obliged him to yeild. 
However as much as laws could bind, he pre- 
vented Philip from reaping thoſe advantages 
from the marriage, which the intrigues of his 
father and the Queen's paſſion would other- 
wife have procured him; neither would he 
permit the Legate to exerciſe any powers 
without a commiſſion under the great ſeal. 
The writers of the Biagraphia Britannica have 
taken great pains to blanch this prelate's cha- 
racter. From them hath Mr. P. drawn his 
account, and referreth to them. They do in- 
deed ſpeak favourably of Gardiner, and at- 


Le Meme, v. 5, þ. 139. 165. 289, Oc. 
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tempt to clear him of being the author of the 
cruelties exerciſed in Mary's reign, by — lay- 
ing the blame of them chiefly upon Pol.. 
He?was, in fact, a perſecutor of the proteſt- 
ants, and in his examination of them often 
groſsly rude and intolent ; but growing weary 
at laſt of the drudgery, he gave over condemn- 
Ing and burning. That odious employment 
he left to the more zealous and impetuous 
Bonner, and betook himſelf to the manage- 
ment of the ſtate, at a time when a good head 
joined to a bad heart might exert itſelf to the 
beſt advantage. 

One of the firſt acts of Po/e's legantine au- 
thority was to grant commiſſions for the pro- 
ſecution of heretics. Soon after others were 
iſſued out to the biſhops and officials of the 
vacant Sees to reconcile and abſolve both cler- 
gy and laity. But to theſe were tacked ſome 
inſtructions, which ſhew, that notwithſtand- 
ing the good opinion ſome of our hiſtorians 
have entertained of Pole, he brought with 
him the ſpirit of an inquiſitor. For by them 
the ordinaries were authorized to proceed a- 
gainſt and to puniſh heretics and ſciſmatics ; 
and, that ſuch might be effectually diſcover- 
ed, they were required to regiſter the names 
and reſpective pariſhes of every one who had 
been formally reconciled to the church; and all 
others were to be ſummoned to appear at the 
next viſitation, and to be proceeded againſt 
as obſtinate offenders. Thus early did the 
cardinal put the biſhops upon n 

| an- 


— — * * 
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ſanguinary laws lately revived *. We can- 
not but obſerve with what candor our Bio- 

rapher draws a veil over that perſecuting 
diſpoſition which theſe documents ( had they 
been laid before the reader) would have be- 
trayed in his hero. He very honeſtly removes 
them out of fight, and haſtily ſlurs them o- 
yer in that heap of inſignificant regulations 
which 7hrow no further light on the character 
of Pole, or on the ftate of the nation as it flood 
related to him (p. 142). He rather chuſes to 
amuſe his readers for ſeveral pages together 
with the Legaze's ſpeculative plan of reforma- 
tion, in thoſe fynedical decrees propoſed by 
him to the convocation, which were to eſta- 
bliſh the Roiſb faith and ritual. But as they 
contain nothing new of doctrine or diſcipline, 
we will paſs them by, as not worth any con- 
ſideration; only remarking, that Mr. P. hath 
miſrepreſented, and, as uſual, ſoftened every 
circumſtance which might be offenſive to a 
proteſtant ear. 

When theſe decrees were agreed to by the 
convocation, the Legate ſent an abſtract or 
ſummary of them to Rome for the Pope's ap- 
probation. Cardinal Morone was ordered to 
tell him, that his Holineſs was much pleaſed 
with the ſummary tranſmitted to him, and 
waited for the decrees in form, when he would 
confirm every part of them that ſhould appear 


1 Strype's Cranmer, p. 346. Appendix, p. 191. 
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right and proper. And then, to match one 
reformation with another, he informs the Le- 
gate, that 150 common ſtrumpets had been 
refqrmed by the preaching of one friar, which 
way, ſays he, a moſt ſurprizing miracle in- 


deed * 


1 Quirini, v. 5, p. 100 — 102. 


ANIMADVERSIONS 


O N 


SECTION THE TENTH. 


HE great ſhare which archbiſhop Cran- 

mer had in forwarding the reformation 

in England, has rendered him the object of 

Mr. P's particular animoſity. The account 

he hath given of this excellent prelate is one 
continued bitter invective, a collection of e- 

very ſcandal which falſhood, cruelty, and ma- 

lice have invented to defame him. That he 

had his failings, we deny not; that they are 

here exaggerated and miſrepreſented, will ap- 
pear; zf, (as our writer has deſired us in be- 

half of biſhop Gardiner } we neither form our 0 
opinion of him from elogy or invective, but from 
| facts; and take into the eſtimate the various 
temper of the reigns he lived in (p. 120). The ./}- 
firſt charge againſt him is, that he had been 
| one of the chief promoters of Henry's ſepara- 
tron from Catharine of Arragon, .. and bad, 
| moreover, pronounced the ſentence of the divorce 2.97 
(p. 145). But why this offence ſhonld be 

| pecu- 
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peculiarly charged on Cranmer, or why it 
ſhould have ſtirred up the reſentment of the 
Queen againſt him only, whilſt others who 
were equally concerned with him were high 
in her favour, I leave it to Mr. P. to account 
for. He tells usf{ it was 70 avenge the wrongs 

S/ done to the religion Me profeſſed (p. 146). 
Probably enough ; as the ſame zeal for the 
ſame religion has prompted him to perſecute 
this prelate's memory, and to load him with 
the moſt virulent calumnies. 

An impartial relater of facts would not 
have omitted the great obligations the Queen 
had received from Cranmer : her contumaci- 
ous behaviour in her father's reign had well 
ny endangered her life, and it was his inter- 
ceſſion alone, that ſoftened the King, and di- 

verted his anger *. A candid hiſtorian allo, 

when he told the public that Cranmer /ub- 
ſeribed to the change of the ſettlement mad: 

in Edward's reign, would have declared the 
oppoſition he made to it in council, and the 
reluctance with which he ſigned it at laſt; 
which ſufficiently teſtified it was neither his 
propoſal nor agreeable to his ſentiments, but 

that he was overcome by the perſuaſions and 

the example of the reſt of M counſellors, and 
N Guy the importunity of Edward himſelf. Theſe 
miſdemeanors, our author ſays, he had aggre- 


vated by fpreading ſeditious libels, and raiſing 


I Strype's Mem. of Cranmer, p. 431. Burnet, v. 25 
u p. 241. Rams Naorſ. v. 1, p. 354+ 


2 Jurel, TT. Pr 2/45. 4 „e Y 47 tune; 
Pope's brammey, 2 295. 296 
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tumults. What libels did he ſpread ? what tu- 4 
mults did he raiſe ? At the Queen's acceffion 
he kept himſelf quiet. The brutal Bonner 
himſelf faid, Mr. Canterbury is become very 
humble *. This quiet behaviour of his was 
laid hold of by his enemies, and he was aſ- 
perſed as if he had reſtored the maſs. It was, 
[ ſuppoſe, the anſwer the archbiſhop had pre- 
ared to this infamous lie, in which he offer- 
ed to juſtify King Edward's liturgy, and to 
prove that the maſs had no foundation in SS, 
but was contrary to the ſame, which Mr. P,in- 
ſolently termeth a ſeditious lib. But there could 
be nothing in this paper treaſonable or ſedi- 
tious, becauſe the maſs was at that very time 
contrary to the laws of the land. How far 
from raiſing tumults Crarmer was, may ap- 
pear from his ſubmitting quietly to the 
Queen's authority, and that his name was at 
the head of the letter which recognized her 
title, and ordered the duke of Northumber- 
land to lay down his arms. So far was he 
from perſevering to oppoſe the Queen, that 
he confeſſed his offence in conſenting to the 
late King's will, and implored her mercy. . 
She herſelf, with 2// the reſentment of a wo- 74 
man, was ſenſible, that ſhe could not with any 
decency forgive the reſt of the late King's 
council, and take away the life of him who 
was the leaſt culpable of any of them : ſhe 
therefore pardoned him the treaſon, but de- 
tained him in priſon for hereſy. 
1 Burnet, v. 2, p. 248. 


The 


270 
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The portraiture, which our author hath 
exhibited of this eminent prelate, is not drawn 
from the original ; but from the diſtorted co. 
pies which he found of it in the biſhop of 
Meaux and Mr. Dod's hiſtories * : from them 
hath he extracted his materials, from them 
is his bitterneſs derived. The charges which 
he brings againſt the archbiſhop, though moſt 
ungenerouſly aggravated, and drawn out into 
a long detail, may be reduced to theſe two 
articles, hypocriſy and ſervility. At Cranmer's 
conſecration to the See of Canterbury, his 
accuſer ſays, he retired into a private place, 
and entered a proteſt againſt the oath he was 


going to take, (of obedience to the See of Rome, 


and then took it (p. 154). The plain truth 
of the caſe is this: having ſcruples concern- 
ing the legality of that oath, he communi- 
cated them to the beſt canoniſts and civilians, 
who ſuggeſted the expedient he made uſe of; 
by their advice he proteſted againſt it, not in 
@ private place, but publicly, at three ſeveral 
times, and before ſeveral witneſſes; firſt in 
the chapter houſe of the church in which he 
was to be conſecrated ; ſecondly, at the high 
altar before his conſecrators ; and laſtly, when 
he received his pall; declaring ſolemnly each 
time, that his oath of obedience to the See if 
Rome ſhould not be binding in any thing that 
was contrary to the laws of God, the prero- 


1 Fiiftorie des Variations, Ic. v. 1, p. 283, Cc. 
2 Church hiſt. v. 1, p. 370 — 373. 
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gative of the King, and the ſtatutes of the 
realm; or in matters relative to the reforma- 
tion of religion, and government of the church 
of England '. Inſtruments were made, at his 
own requeſt, recording theſe repeated proteſt- 
ations. This was acting fairly, and ſignify- 
ing, in the moſt public manner, in what ſenſe 
and with what limitations he took this oath; 
and if it be ſaid, that there was ſomething of 
| mfirmity in this proceeding, there was alſo 
ſomething of great openneſs and ſincerity in 
It, 
ln conſequence of this abandoned turn of 
| mind, ſays Mr. P, he ſubſcribed to the fix fa- 


nous articles, &c. (p. 154). This impug 2// 


dent falſehood can proceed only from 
pee of + candour and truth. Mr. 
P. might have known, that ſubſcription to 
theſe articles was never enjoined at all; he 
could not but know (for every hiſtory of 
that tranſaction aſſerts it) that the arch- 
biſhop oppoſed them in the parliament houſe 
with the utmoſt firmneſs and reſolution. 


Fix's acts and monuments, v. 3, p. 661.4 Fuller's churc 
iſt, B. 5, p. We are told by Mr. PSthat this laft 
| cited author is af a loſs how to defend Cranm again/t the 
articles which the celebrated Mr. Prynne, one of the ſounder 
| few of our writers, lays to his charge (note, p. 158). If our 
| biographer had but conſulted theſe writers himſelf, he 
would hardly have ventured to refer to them : and would 
have been Ares. of relying ſo implicitly upon Mr. Ded's 
| Partial repreſentation. See his church hiſt. v. 1, p. 373. 
dee alſo Prynne's antipathy of prelacy and monarchy. p. 
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The bill was a favorite one of the King's, 


and he was determined to have it paſſed; 
he therefore deſired Cranmer to go out of 


of the houſe, and not vote at all, if he could 
not give his aſſent to it. But he abſolutely 
refuſed to act in ſo diſingenuous a manner, 
and notwithſtanding the danger he was in of 
incurring the royal diſpleaſure, he perſevered 
in his oppoſition to the bill: he ſpoke againſt 
it repeatedly during the three days the debate 
laſted, and to the end he voted and proteſted 
againſt it. What now muſt we think of the 
man who can pronounce in the true ſpirit of 
Sanders, that Cranmer ſubſcribed to the fix 
famous articles? The abandoned turn of mind 
that ſuggeſted this baſe calumnyſ N 

Hot, as Um: hh" pry 
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Thus much for the charge of hypocriſy. His 
ſervility furniſhes the next accuſation againſt 
him. There was uo abject compliance, . . to which 
he did not let himſelf down, to flatter the paſſions 
of Henry VII, and ſecure his own credit 
The following particulars, befides the above 
mentioned, will demonſtrate the malice and 
falſehood of this bold aſſertion. The arch- 
biſhop, as hath been before obſerved, ſaved 
Mary's life by a ſeaſonable application to her 
irritated father. He interceded for Sir Thomas 
More and biſhop Fiſber, when they were 


1 Strype's life of Cranmer, p. 73. Burnet, v. I, p. 257+ 
258. Fox, v. 2, p. 443 and p. 498, ä 
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condemned to death for refuſing to own the 
King's ſupremacy, He wrote to the King in 
favour of Anne Bullen and Cromwell, when 
they lay under condemnation, and their de- 
ſtruction was reſolved on. He would not join 
or be concerned in the attainder of the duke 
of Norfolk, though his enemy In Edward's 
reign he proteſted againſt the diſſolution and 
alienation of the chantery lands. He made 
warm remonſtrances to the protector againſt 
the embezzlement of the church revenues, 
and when that great man was afterwards in 
diſgrace, he alone had the courage not to de- 
ſert him. He oppoſed the duke of Northum- 
berland during his whole adminiſtration, 
When biſhop Tonſtall was attainted for miſ- 
priſion of treaſon; Cranmer not only ſpoke 
warmly in his defence, but proteſted againſt 
the bill. Theſe are facts which ſpeak for 
themſelves, and will place his character in a 
very advantageous light, and M vindicate 


him from the ſhameful miſrepreſentations of 
thoſe, wh ſtrangers to the vir- 
tues whick adorned his mind dere 


his real character. 

If ever any man deſerved the good word of 
enemies, it was the amiable Cranmer; great 
earning, great probity, great candour, joined 
with ſweetneſs of temper, ingenuity of dif- 
polition, elegance of manners, and a// the 
milder merit of the heart, procured him the love 
and reſpect of his cotemporaries. His conſci- 
ence was upright, his mind enlightened, his 
K k motives 
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motives ſincere and manifeſt, and his life . 
gular and unblameable. Theſe were the vir. 
tues which diſtinguiſhed Cranmer, and which 
ſecured him in Henry's life-time from the 


ſtorms of that impetuous monarch. He kney, 
whenever Cranmer was accuſed, his lincerity 


would declare without reſerve the whole truth, 
And that Prince, whoſe caprice made hin 
ready to give up every favorite, was ſo afſure 
of the ſimplicity, integrity and honeſty d 
Cranmer's heart, that he would liſten to no 
inſinuations againſt him, till he had talked 


with him himſelf. His artleſs freedom con- 


vinced the King, that his intentions were ever 
moſt upright, his actions molt diſintereſted, 
and his benevolence moſt warm and exten- 
five. By this guileleſs behaviour Cranmer en- 
joyed the love and veneration of Henry: of 
which, however, he made no other uſe but 
to do acts of kindneſs and lenity to his ene- 
mies, and to mollify his ſovereign's paſſions, 
He who can fay falſe and ſevere things of 
ſuch a man muſt be a ſtranger to the feelings 
of juſitce, humanity and religion (11t pt. pag. 
430.) v. 2. % 

The brutal enemies of Craumer were from 
the beginning determined to make him the 
object of their peculiar ſeverity. Their cruel 
treatment, their iniquitous proceedings, their 
perfidious diſſimulation were ſuch and ſo great, 
as mult ſhock every humane and tender heart, 
The venerable Primate was caſt into priſon 


immediately upon the Queen's acceſſion, 7 
e 
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he who had been ever remarkable for mild- 
neſs and humanity, received from the barba- 
rians, in whoſe power he was, nothing but 
outrageous mockery and inſult. At his firſt 
impriſonment his revenues were ſequeſtred, 
and the malice of his perſecutors, not content 
with reducing him to abſolute beggary, would 
not even allow others to relieve his neceſſi- 
ties. To omit the hardſhips of priſon, the 
tumult of the es at Oxford, and other 
circumſtances of equal cruelty ; let us attend 
to the inhuman behaviour of his tormentors 
at the cloſe of his life, when his execution 
was abſolutely fixed. Commiſſioners were 
| ſent to Oxford to examine him: they cited 
him to appear at Rome, and there anſwer for 
himſelf in perſon. To prevent his obeying 
that ſummons, they detained him in priſon, 
and yet pronounced him contumacious for 
not going *. This was not all; bigotry may 
excuſe this proceeding, however abſurd and 
ridiculous, as confiſtent with forms of law. 
Theſe deteſtable miſcreants (they deſerve no 
better name) who had been long contriving 
to ſhake the Primate's firmneſs, having found 
him unterrified by threats and unmoved by dan- 
ger, took another method. They aſſaulted the 

good old man with the pleaſures of life; they 
| removed him from the mortified reſtraints of 


his priſon to the elegant hoſpitality of the 


I Strype's Cranmer, p. 450. 
2 Id. p. 374. Burnet, v. 2, p-. 332, v. 3, P. 249. 
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deanery at Chriſt church; they flattered, they 
cajoled, they made him chearful, and, taking 
advantage of his flow of ſpirits, they plied 
their internal artillery againſt him; they mol- 
lified him by the pleaſing arguments of health, 
of affluence, of ſtation ; they told him of the 

ueen's perſonal eſteem and regard for him; 
and reminded him of the reſpe&, the love, 
and the attention paid him when in power, 
In an unguarded moment the tempters pre- 
vailed, and Cranmer gave up his religion, 
When this triumph over humanity was com- 
pleated, how did cheſs ori act? His de- 
ſtruction was determined : but this the hypo- 
crites kept in profound ſecrecy, leſt a ſuſpi- 
cion of their helliſh deſigns might give the 
alarm to his conſcience, and induce him to 
retract the recantation which their execrable 
artifices had drawn from him. He was there- 
fore kept in total ignorance of his approach- 
ing execution till he was actually led to it. 
S by the grace of God he recovered himſelf, 
and gave ſuch public proof of unfeigned con- 
trition and invincible firmneſs of mind as 
retrieved his character, confounded his rc 
lentleſs adverſaries, and left a laſting ſtain up- 
on thoſe zealots who took ſuch wicked and 
abominable methods to execute their venge- 
ance. Cranmer' victory over thoſe diabolical 
agents, who thus plotted his eternal deſtruc- 


tion, is recorded by us with the higheſt plea- 
ſure. . 
0 


4”, 
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To the many baſe tormentors of the af- 
flicted Primate we muſt add the Legate him- 
ſelf, who peſtered him with two ſuch prolix 
and tedious letters as will ever be urged a- 
gainſt the lenity, the ability, and the religion 
of Pole himſelf. One of them is preſerved by 
Strype ', and may eaſily be met with; the o- 
ther, which attempts to defend th pre- 
ſence, is not ſo well known. I fhall there- 
fore give a ſhort account of it. Le Grand 
acknowledges that it ſavours of the de- 
claimer *, which in truth it doth in a very 
eminent degree; and is at the ſame time as 
void of argument, as it is of common huma- 
nity. Mr. P. however compliments it with 
the title of one of the moſt compleat pieces of 
controverſy that was ever penned on that cha- 
racteriſtic article of the catholic religion. (pag. 
147.) 20 2. 

After an inſolent apology for his entering 
into communication with ſo vile a man, and 
aſſuring him, that, was he to liſten to the 
movements of his own nature, he ſhould ra- 
ther call upon God for fire from heaven to 
conſume him ; he proceeds, in chriſtian cha- 
rity, to load the unfortunate prelate with 
the moſt envenomed and illiberal ſcurrilities; 
charging him with hypocriſy, pride, impiety, 
and repeated perjuries; with abandoning him- 
elf to groſs impurities and ſhameful paſſions; 


1 Life of Cranmer. Appendix, p. 206. 
2 Hiſtoire du divorce, &c. v.1, p. 259. 
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with mocking God, trampling on the laws, 
and ſeducing the king, to whom, he tells him, 
he had been ſubſervient in his fouleſt debau- 
wks | and, what is moſt notoriouſly falſe, 
with the guilt of the blood ſhed during that 
reign ; for all which, ſays the mild and gentle 
Legate,wasT at liberty, I would put up my cries 
to heaven to take vengeance ee you. But in 
compaſſion to his precious ſoul (as he was now 
a priſoner, and ſoon to ſuffer extream Puniſh- 
ment) he will ſpare his imprecations, and lay 
before him the things he had done, ſolely 
with the hopes of leading him to repentance : 
though after all he deſpairs of ſucceſs, ſince 
God had moſt ſurely abandoned and given him 
over to a reprobate mind ; for nothing leſs 
than this could account for his having dared 
to combat a tradition of holy church. 
With the like impertinent rant, and cruel, 
unmannerly inſults a conſiderable part of this 
letter 1s filled. 

His arguments in defence of tranſubſtan- 
tiation are beyond expreſſion weak and futile, 
his reaſoning illogical, and his quotations 
from SS./m ommonly diſtorted and miſ- 
applie his compleat piece of controverſy 
is, le, a very poor defence of a 
very bad cauſe. Its weakneſs, however, might 
be paſſed by with contempt ; but the malice 
that runs throughout it, from one end to the 
other, is really ſhocking. What abominable 
words are theſe, * for an abſoluteks certainty 
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but by the prince of hell; and the whole 
«courſe of your conduct hath made it evi- 
dent that God hath rejected you.” Could 
any man uſe ſuch language to another whom 


the ſpirit of charity dictate to him a [train 


he had a ſerious defire of converting: | Gould | f / 


againſt, I will not ſay, a good, a learned 
man, a prelate, whoſe deſtruction was at 
this juncture reſolved on and determined, but 
againſt the meaneſt and worſt of his fellow- 
creatures? Indeed the whole e of the 
letter breaths nothing but inſolence and inve- 
terate rancour, notwithſtanding its impudent 
and hypocritical pretences, that it aims only at 
the ſalvation of his ſoul *. 

In truth, I cannot but look upon it as no 
ſmall part of Cranmer's ſufferings to be thus 
teized in his laſt hours with ſuch confuſed, 
impotent, ſcurrilous, deſpicable railing. Had 
Mr. P. conſulted Pol/e's honour, he would 
have been ſo far from ſpeaking of this vile 
performance of his in thoſe high terms, and 
thereby exciting the curioſity of his readers 
to peruſe it, that he would have paſſed it by 
in total filence : which indeed would have 
been more to the credit both of his hero and 
himſelf. 

In the former part of his work our au- 
thor harangued learnedly and laboriouſly a- 


1 See Le Grand' French tranſlation of this letter. Hi 
tre du diverce, v. 1, p. 289. Quirini, v. 5, p. 238. Bur- 
det, v. 3, P. 244. | 8 
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gainſt intolerant principles: the. lenity of the 
26) goſpel ſpirit (p. 234), Pole's mildneſs in his go- 
24 7 vernment of the patrimony (p. 303), ſerved 
him to diſcourſe upon the /e/f-evidence of ſuch 
346 equztable ſentiments (p. 301). But now the 
times are altered, Mr. P's friends are at the 
helm. Thoſe inhuman edifts, which diſcovered 
the frantic tyranny of Henry, and the flaviſh 
302. diſpoſition of the parliament (p. 264), and 
which Edward's laws had repealed, are now 
revived. The errors which ſprang up againſt the 
2 '/ ancient faith of the church (p. 159), the 
many broachers of falſe doctrine, the preſer- 
vation and peace of the flate , will 
now, it ſeems, fully juſtify a ſeverity which, 
himſelf tells us, former times could not bear, 
and with which it were to be wiſhed the lenity 
of the goſpel ſpirit had cauſed all times and 
all countries to have been for ever unacquainted 
26) (iſt pt. p. 234). Thus can our writer, Pro- 
2! teus like, put on all appearances (p. 157), and 
vindicate or condemn perſecution juſt as 1s 
molt convenient to the exigences of his own 
friends, who are to be treated with toleration 
and indulgence till they can prevail ; and then 
j Atom perſecution, as a neceſlary{diſcipline, is to be 
inflicted by them upon their ſeditious and he- 

retical opponents. 

This is the turn Mr. P. gives to the horrid W 
executions which {tained the reign of Mary with 
ſo much blood, and have rendered her odious WF 
to all poſterity. The provocations, the treaſonable We 
practiſes, and indignities offered to the — 55 
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are urged in mitigation of the ſeverities which 
followed. Without entering into a minute 
examination of each particular fact, we will 
juſt point out ſome of Mr. P's glaring miſre- 
preſentations. He aflerts that 7wo years of 
the Queen's reign had paſſed without any thing 
which had the air of perſecution on account of 
religion. ” er acceſſion, and 
even before her coronation, the priſons were 
filled with great numbers taken up on the 
ſcore of religion only *-ZAnd was the depri- 
vation of the married clergy ( by order from 
the Queen herſelf, in the firſt year of her 
reign), notwithſtanding the laws were yet in 
force that allowed their marriage, nothing 
which had the air of, perſecution * ? 

In that ſtrange of provocations (p. 
161), which Mr. P. found collected together 
by Mr. Dod, there are ſome offences againſt 
the ſtate invidiouſly charged upon the pro- 
teſtants, of which however they were no 
ways guilty. But admitting their guilt and 
the juſtice of their puniſhment, will this juſ- 
tify the cruelties exerciſed on thoſe who were 
confeſſedly innocent, who lived peaceably, 
and in humble duty to the ſtate? We tax 
not the Queen and her miniſtry with ſeveri- 
ties to rebels and traitors, to thoſe who in- 
ſulted her perſon or affronted her religion. 


1 Strype's Mem. v. 3, p. 59, &c. 
2 1d ib. p. 108. Burnet, v. 2, p. 276. 
3 Church Hiſt. v. 1, p. 460, 461. 
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We complain not of the death of Northum- 
berland, of Suffolk, of Wyat, or of the exe- 
cution of the Lady Fane Grey and her huſ- 
band. Theſe all had been engaged in open 
rebellion. But wherein had they offended, 
whom the wanton barbarity ofp«-bigots and 
perſecutors hunted out of their They 
had broken no laws. They were not even 
*.eeryrneed for teaching, or dogmatizing, 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed religion: they 
were ſeized merely on ſuſpicion ; and arti- 
cles being offered them to ſubſcribe, they 
® were immediately upon their refuſal con- 
WFdemned to the flames.“ | 

Amongſt other inſtances of indiſcreet zeal, 
our author produces the following. When 
public prayers were ordered on a ſuppoſition of 
the Queen's pregnancy, a reformed clergyman 
made uſe of this form, that it would pleaſe God 


either to turn her heart from idolatry, or t0 


ſhorten her days; and that when ſeveral who 
met at this aſſembly were taken up, biſhop Hooper 
comforted them by letter as ſuffering ſaints 
(p- 161). The clergyman, whoſe name was 
Roſe, himſelf tells us, that he was taken up 
and accuſed before the biſhop of Wincheſter 
of having made ſuch a prayer, not in this but 
the laſt reign ; but that he vindicated him- 
ſelf ſo thoroughly, that in his ſubſequent exa- 
minations it was not once objected to him, 
and he was ſoon diſcharged*. The letter which 


1 Hume's Tudors, v. I, p. 380. Burnet, v. 2, p. 304 
2 See his ſtory in Fox, v. 3, Be 934+ & Pore if 
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| Hooper ſent to thoſe, who were taken up with 


s 
4 
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ſi 
the clergyman for the above offence, was to 
encourage them to ſuffer patiently : he tells 
them, the word of God commands all men 
to pray for them that hate them, and not 
to revile any magiſtrate with words, or to 
mean them evil by force and violence. We 
hope, Mr. P. will will find no fault with this 
: doctrine. 

Our author, having endeavoured to palliate 
theſe cruelties, tries alſo to exculpate the Le- 
gate from having had any ſhare in them. That 
Pole natural temper might be averſe to ſan- 
guinary proceedings, that theſe violent mea- 
' ſures were chiefly promoted by others, and 
that he ſhewed ſome inſtances of clemency 
and compaſſion, is not to be denied; but it 
doth not appear that he diſſuaded the court 
from theſe cruelties, or exerted his influence 
to prevent them. The inſtance which is here 
pitched upon to ſhew his c/emency, is his 
chriſtian condeſcenſion in reclaiming Sir John 
Cheke (p.16$). Whatever Mr. P. may think 
of this condeſcenſion of the Legate, the pro- 
ceedings againſt Sir John Chete reflect igno- 
miny on all concerned in that tranſaction. It 
was not Pole, but Feckenham abbot of West- 
minſter who, reclaimed him *; and this he did 
C — | 
— 116. ee allo Strype's v. 1, p. 
| 325.7 (he! þ 362.49 4 8 
2 Strype's life of Cheke, p. 142. The Lord Priuli alſo 


| Jays the ſame in a letter to Begcatelli, Quirini, v. 5. 
P. 346. | 
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chiefly by 84 dreadful alternative, turn or 


burn. The uſage he received from Pole was 
cruelly mean. The penitent heretic, when 
brought before him by his reclaimer, made an 
acknowledgment of his errors, and earneſtly 
intreated him to be ſatisfied with this decla- 
ration, and to have ſo much compaſſion on 
his frailty, as to ſpare him the ignominy of a 
public recantation. Such a convert was not 
to be made without an open triumph. He 
was baited, as poor Cranmer had been, with 
recantation upon recantation. The hard-heart- 
ed Legate, not content with one made to him- 
ſelf, impoſed upon him the ſevere penance of 
making another in the preſence of the Queen. 
This too did not ſatisfy the zeal of his perſe- 
cutors: they compelled him to go through 
the farther drudgery of pronouncing a third 
before the whole court ; which, from its ver- 
boſe prolixity, is commonly ſuppoſed to have 
been penned by Pole himſelf. And befides 
all this, he was to ſubmit to whatſoever pe- 
nances ſhould be enjoined him. Such was 
the clemency and chriſtian condeſcenſion which 
Pole ſhewed to Sir John Cheke. He made a 
wiſe and a worthy man miſerable and wretch- 
ed; he brought him down in the meridian 
of life with ſhame and ſorrow to the grave. 
By this ungenerous, ſpiritual tyranny the un- 
fortunate Cheke loſt his quiet and peace of 
mind, and died ſoon after heart-broken with 
grief and remorſe *, : 


1 Strype's life of Cheke, p. 145 ---- 169. Mem. v. 3 
p- 315, 316. Biog. Brit. b. 24. Article Cheke. Carte, v. 3. 
Þ» 316. Our 
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Our author, ſtill deſirous to give his read- 
ers a favourable opinion of the Legate's leni- 
ty, ſays in another place: 7hough he was at the 
head of the council, . . . he frequently differed 
from the generality of thoſe who compoſed it ; 
. Bw&be referred every thing to the majority; 


. M. ſuffered rigours to be exerciſed which 
were ho leſs contrary to his gudoment than in- 
clination; . . . . and 9s ſeems, n the 
reſult of his deference to the laws and conſti- 
tutions of his country, &c. (p. 232). A dex- 
terous apologiſt this truly! who endeavours to 
acquit his hero of cruelty, at the expence of 
his prudence, his courage, his honeſty. Shall 
the head of the council, ſhall the Pope's Le- 
gate, ſhall the patriot Pole (p. 230), who was 
not only an ornament to his country, but an 
honour to human nature (pref. p. vii), ſuffer 
rigours to be exerciſed contrary both to his judg- 
ment and inclination ? Nay, hall he himſelf 
iſſue gut commiſſions (p. 164) for exerciſing 
ſuch rigours; and ** ſtand acquitted of 
the charge of weakneſs, puſillanimity, and 
acting contrary to the dictates of his conſci- 
ence? As 7o the laws and conſtitutions of his 
country, he found at his arrival here no law 
ſubſiſting for burning heretics. The laws, 
which were revived for this cruel purpoſe, 
may be partly aſcribed to his inſtigation, and 
their rigours began and ended with him It 
was not then the conſlitution of his country, 
but the conſtitution, of popery, which drove 


the mild Legate to theſe violent meaſures. 
But, 
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But, it ſeems, he adopted Pagan rather than 
chriſtian learning, and comforted himſelf by 
diſtinguiſhing between bearing what he could 
_ help, and approving what he ought to con- 

depun (p. 232). Is Mr. P. the Legate's friend, 
and is he not aware how little all this tends 
to the vindication of his hero's honour and 
probity ? But to proceed. | 
The /anguinary and compulſive meaſures 
which were now Ls bag in eftabliſhing the 
catholic cauſe, or redreſſing the injuries done to 
it (iſt. pt. p. 235), perplex our author great- 
ly : he had before f requently ſignified his a- 
ver/ion to them all; his art and addreſs muſt 
therefore be applied to palliate and defend 
them. It is difficult (ſays he) to determine 
who were the moſt active in carrying on proſe- 


cutionc of this kind (p. 165). The Legate was 


_ inclined to clemency — as we have ſeen. — 


The greater numbgr of the biſhops were men of 
great moderation, Me; and yet there were ſome 
heretics burnt in moſt of the dioceſes in 
England. Few acts of cruelty were done by the 
Queen (p. 210), that is to ſay, ſhe burnt no 
one her 0 but ſhe was continually iſſuing 
out commiſſions and letters to others for that 
purpoſe. Who then was the author of all theſe 
cruelties? — Some leading perſons about the 
court ſeem to have countenanced them (p. 165). 


1 Heylin, p. 56. Fuller's Ch. Hiſt, b. 8. p. 16 — 21, 
Strype's Mem. v. 3. Records, p. 291. 
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They were ſuch as had changed with every 
wind, and who knew how agreeable thoſe 
meaſures were to the head of the council and 
to all in power. 

Something, likewiſe, muſt be given to the 
temper of the times ; which, however, neither 
began with this Princeſs nor ended with her 
(p. 10). The ſame temper of the times, I 
ſuppoſe, produced ſoon after the maſſacre of 
Paris. If for times Mr. P. had ſaid Popery, 
he had ſpoke the truth; for perſecution and 
cruelty have ever been the charaſteric of that 
religion. But did this temper of the times 
produce the ſame effect in the days of Ed- 
ward and Elizabeth ? In the former of theſe 
reigns, through the remaining tincture of po- 
piſn principles not entirely eradicated, and 
by an unpardonable ſeverity, two perſons were 
ſerved after the old manner of convincing he- 
retics : but neither of them were members 
of the Romiſb church. When Elizabeth came 
to the throne, all the ſanguinary laws were 
repealed; none were queſtioned, not even 
bloody Bonner, for the cruelties of the for- 
mer reign ; none required to abjure their re- 
ligion under the penalty of death. The oath 
of ſupremacy to the Queen was indeed re- 
quired, but the refuſal of it was attended 
only with loſs of office and promotion. The 
maintainers of the papal ſupremacy were, 
but not till after the third offence, puniſhable 
with death. And they were not proſecuted 
for their religion (which they were permit- 


ted 
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ted to enjoy, if they would live peaceably and 
quietly,) but for treaſon and felony; they 
were not put to death by the ſpiritual autho- 
rityy but were tried in the ſame legal manner 
with other offenders againſt the ſtate, in the 
civil courts, and by their country. They who 
ſuffered, ſuffered for their conſpiracies, ſeditions, 
and actual attempts againſt the life of the Queen, 
for denying her title to the crown, and main- 
taining the Pope's power of depoſing her *. 

So that Mr. Collier himſelf owns, when 
men declared thus openly againſt the go- 
evernment, 'tis no wonder if they drew a 
ſtorm upon themſelves *.” Whereas the ſuf- 
ferers under Mary were loyal, innocent and 
peaceable perſons, and could offend none but 
bigots and inquiſitors who delighted in blood. 
Such was the difference between the provo- 
cations offered to the government in theſe 
two reigns? Mr. P. indeed has the audacity 
to compare them together, and ridicules the 
cenſures paſſed on the bloody reign of Queen 
Mary as the diſmal ditties of p Nurſery and 
the threadbare ballads of antiquity. It is hard 
to ſay, whether ſuch language deſerves more 
our pity or our contempt. This is his me- 
thod of extenuating the cruelties of bigotry 
and ſuperſtition. 'This the manner in which 


1 Cambden's E lizabeth, 3d ed. fol. 1675, p. 244. 270. 
270. 306. 483, Sc. See alſo Wal Hang ham 5 ſetter to Monſ* + 


Critey in Burnet, v. 2, py 418. Falte s Romiſh txealons 
Sc. p. 61, Cc. Strype's ä 
e Collier, v. 2, p. 571, 
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| ( 529 ) 
he chuſes to treat this ſubjeft, ſo as to cover 
heats, not ſpread and perpetuate them (YO). 
Our author has not yet done juſtifying theſe 
rſecutions, but proceeds, as he calls it, 79 
elucidate the ſtate of the queſtion. Theſe laws 
were enatted in former reigns, and renewed in 
this on occaſion of open rebellion againſt the go- 
vernment, &c. . What rebellion? I 
know of none but Yyat's, and that was to 
prevent the Spaniſb match; it was ſoon quell- 
ed, and all remained quiet. This cauſed the 
legiſlature to conſider hereſy not only as a grie- 
vous fin againſt Almighty God, but as a Hei- 
nous crime againſt the ſlate. There is nothing 
in the doctrine of the proteſtants that can 
any way affect the ſtate. Obedience to the 
King, as ſupreme, was the doctrine of the 
proteſtants then, and is the doctrine of the 
church of England now. If any proteſtants 
at that time were guilty of rebellion or trea- 
ſon, they were juſtly puniſhable for it: it 
was their perſonal crime, and contrary to their 
religious principles. But can this juſtify the 
committing innocent perſons to the flames, a 


A 


4% 


more cruel puniſhment than the laws inflict 


even on traitors and rebels? But... theſe 
ſtatutes are laws of the Engliſh realm, not canons 
of the catholic church, and make no part either 
of ber faith or diſcipline. Her puniſhments 


| extend no further than the ſpiritual ſlate of the 
offender . . . . ſhe is not accountable for laws 
which ſhe did not eftabliſh, and leaves their exe- 
culian to whom it belongs (r. Who WP 
LI N 
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read ſuch ſhameleſs evaſions without indigna. 
tion? Is i, not (to retort upon our author the 
cenſure he hath paſſed upon biſhop Burnet) 


he higheſt inſult on the ſenſe and morals of hr 


readers, to ſuppoſe them ſuſceptible of ſo groſs an 
impoſition. — As for himſelf, be muſt have dran 
to the dregs of that intoxicating cup with which 
the lying prophets are drenched, to give out ſuch 
abſurdities, and expect they ſhould be credited 
(p.158). It is the eccleſiaſtical judge who 
pronounces the ſentence : the civil magiſtrates 
are only the executioners of it, and compel. 
led to the cruel task upon pain of excommu- 
nication and other cenſures *. It is therefore 
the act of the church alone, and enforced up- 
on the civil officers with a dreadful ſanction, 
If her power extends not to mutilation, or la- 
ting away the liſe of the delinquent (p. 167) 
why are not offenders tried in the civil a 
well as eccleſiaſtical courts ? why does not 
the civil magiſtrate confirm the ſentence of 
the church, or hear the cauſe 'afreſh ? So far 
from that, the delinquents are never brought 
before the temporal courts, but carried to the 
ſtake without any further citation or hearing 
But, fays Mr. P, the proceedings of the ſpirituu 
court are always concluded with an interceſſion 
to the civil magiſtrate in behalf of the con- 


1 — fine aliqua proceſſuum viſone, ſententias latas promi 
exequantur, ſub excommunicationts pena, alitſque cenſurts 
Innocent. 8. Con/lit. 10. Bullar. Rom. tom. 1, p. 337 · cite 
in Barlow's obſervations on Pope Pius V. Bull again 
Queen Elizabeth, p. 206. 
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demned heretic : true ! with the greateſt and 
moſt abominable impiety and hypocriſy, he is 
defired for the Love of Almighty God to do 4. 
that, which the church herſelf knows he can- 
not, and by her public laws has commanded 
him not to do. Suppoſe a ſecular Fudge 
ſhould take this interceſſion in the literal 
ſenſe, he would find himſelf as much miſta- 
ken as the ſheriff in the reign before us was, 
who {aid he cquld not be compelled to obey 
ſuch a writ, for the which thing he was 
®ſore troubled ( faith Fox} and in danger of 
r $7 

But let me ask. Who was it that firſt e- 
nated theſe laws? were they not procured 
by the inſtigation of popith biſhops and cler- 
gy? Who was it in Mary's time that revived 
them? was it not a popiih parliament, and 
popiſh prelates, with the Legale at their head? 
Who was it that carried theſe laws into exe- 
cution? the ſame popith biſhops, who loſt no 
time in this good work ; they lighted their 
fires immediately, and burnt near 300 heretics 
in about three years. Who was it that made 
nquiſition after theſe heretics ? the ſame po- 
ph biſhopsand Legate. But the power of 


1 Thus their own canoniſts declare, Quicguid dicatur, 
ad hoc fit iſta traditio ut puniatur morte. Panormitan. ad 
«ap, novimus 27. Extra. de verb. fignificat.” ſect 8. Solet 
ammuniter dici, quod iſta interceſſio eft potius vocalis & tole- 
rata quam. eſfectualis. Idem Hortienſis ibid. both cited by 
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the church{reaches only to excommunication,” 
Why then did they not ſtop here ? why did 
they With the moſt hypocritical farce deſire 
the ſecular power not to execute that ſentence 
which they themſelves ordered it to do, and 
when they knew the death of the offender 
was the conſequence of his being delivered 
| over to it? Thus the Pope in hrs decree of 
if Cranmer's condemnation, tho' he does not ex- 
preſly mention burning him, yet reguires 
the King and Queen 0 deal with him 
as the law direfts. What the law did direct, 
both he and they knew. It is little then to 
the purpoſe to tell us, theſe penal laws againſt 
heretics are not canons of the catholic church. 
Whether they make part either of her faith 
or diſcipline, is of no moment to enquire, 
fince-the condemnation of heretics is her con- 
ſtant practice. Theſe rigours, we are told, 
are no more to be imputed to the catholic 
church than the hardſhips of impriſoned debt- 
ors, or the ſame puniſhment being aſſigned 10 
murder and the larceny of five ſhillings, can be 
1. to the church of England. An illuſtration this, 
wide of the point ! theſe are merely civil of- 
fenders; the church has nothing to do with 
them ; ſhe neither commits them to priſon, 
nor examines, nor condemns them. Felony, 

not hereſy, is their crime. 
Our author muſt be hard driven, to palliate 
the cruelties of this reign by ſuch falſe and 
pitiful recriminations. We may from hence 
learn, what we are to expect, if ever ſuch 
men, 
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men, with ſuch principles, ſhould again get 


the government into their hands. The like 


pretences would not be wanting to revive 
the ſame ſanguinary laws, or enact others 
equally rigorous. We ſhould be condemn- 
ed, not by the canons of the church, but by 
the laws of the land. Some Father Phillips 
or other would find us guilty of hereſy ; but 
he, good man! would beſeech the civil mag iſ- 
trate, for the love of almighty God, not to pu- 
niſh us with death, or loſs of limbs. But not- 


withſtanding this, the popiſh Prince would 


think himſelf obliged to condemn us to be 
burnt, according to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm, in deteſtation of our guilt, and for a 
warning to other Chriſtians (p. 168). 226 
After this vindication of the ſanguinary and 
compulſive meaſures of this reign, our bio- 
grapher returns to his Legate, who was now 
poſſeſſed of the See of Canterbury, to which 
he was conſecrated the very day after his pre- 
deceſſor had ſuffered at the ſtake. Mr. P, con- 
{cious that this haſte might be deemed a re- 
flection upon his hero's character, has with 
his uſual art repreſented the circumſtances 
of this tranſaction in ſuch a manner I, 
that an unattentive reader would ima- 

gine ſome conſiderable time paſſed between 
the nomination and the conſecration. But 
Pole himſelf did not care to wait to long for 
the ornaments of primacy (p. 169). He had 
taken care to have all the inſtruments requi- 
lite for his inveſtiture ready prepared, that as 
| LI 3 ſoon 


270 
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ſoon as ever anmer could be conveniently 
diſpatched, he might ſtep into the archbi- 
ſhopric without delay 

Rue time after, he was honoured with 
the chancellorſhip of both univerſities; to that 
of Cambridge he was elected almoſt immedi- 
ately upon His promotion to the primacy, 
His thanks to that illuſtrious body were re- 
turned by a very elegant letter (p.171), which 
Mr. P, ignorant of the hiſtory of the Uni- 
verſities, and the reſpective times when they 
admitted Pole to thoſe: honours, repreſents as 
ſent to Oxford. The editors of the 5th vo- 
lume of Pole's letters unluckily publiſhed that 
letter with this title, Collegio Oxontenfs : their 


haſty, ſervile copier looked no farther ; he 


contented himſelf with the information that 
title gave him, and has adopted the blunder. 
The above editors, as ſtrangers to dur nation, 
may be excufed. But Mr. P. boaſts of other 
documents, and ought to have known better. If 
he did not take every thing upon truſt; could 
he have referred to the catalogue of the chan- 
cellors of Cambridge, and after that have made 
Pole compliment the univerſity of Oxford tot 
having had #7/her and Gardiner at the head of 


1 Allud autem ad æternam immanitatis Pontificie memo- 
ram, infamiamgue contra 7 — Pears guod eo Legato & 
accelerante integerrimus doctiſſimiiſque archiepiſcopus Granme- 
Ts 1gne crematus ef} These are the words of the ſucceſſor 
of Pole in the Sec of Canterbury, ho; 
the ſecret ſprings of every thing that happened inthis reign. 
Parker”s 1 Brit. p. 357. Hanovia, 1605. See alſo 
Burnet, v. 2. p. 327. and 340. 
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their ſtudies, when that very catalogue would 
have aſſured him, that they were his prede- 
ceſſors as chancellors of Cambridge? And if 
he had attentively conſulted Millins, his other 
authority, and compared dates; he could 
hardly have made that letter an acknowledg- 
ment to the univerſity of Oxford for chuſing 
him their chancellor, which was written full 
ſeven months before that honour was confer- 
red upon him. | 

A ſuppoſed compliment in the preface to 
the Oxford ſtatutes, which our author found 
in the Biographia Britannica *, ſerves him for 


a freſh occaſion of applauding his hero. We 


would not willingly detract from the praiſes 
of Pole: but if Mr. P. will take the trouble 
to conſult the preface itſelf, he will find he 
hath reſtrained what relateth to the ſtatutes 
and manners of the univerſity to the govern- 
ment of Pole, and what the preface itſelf mani- 
feſtly extends to all the intervening time from 
the chancellorſhip of Wolſey to that of arch- 
biſhop Laud; by whom the preſent ſtatutes 
were finiſhed and ſettled ; which, fays the 
archbiſhop himſelf, © cardinal Molſey firſt, and 
* after him cardinal Pool, aſſayed, but left as 
imperfect as they found them. 


© I The Letter which Mr, P. tells us was ſent to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford is dated Greenwich, April 1. 1556. And 
the election of Pole to the chancellorſhip, according to 


HYultins in the, ꝑlace he refers to bears date November 2. 
1556. * 


2 Article Pole, note R. | 
3 Hiſt. of his Tryal and Troubles, p. 304. 0 
vor R 
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On this account ſeveral candid proteflant 
writers have acknowledged this ſeat of learning 
(the univerſity of Oxford) to have flouriſhed 


more in his time than either under Edward or 


232 Elizabeth (p- 172). What theſe writers ſay, 


75 


LY Yn 
„ 


ST, 


I know not ; no other teſtimony is produced 
beſides the above preface. Sure I am, the Ox- 


ford hiſtorian ſpeaks in no ſuch high ſtrain 


of the flouriſhing ſtate of the univerſity un- 
der Pole's government. He tells us, that the 
univerſity was viſited in 1556 by a commiſ- 
ſion from Pole as Legate: for he was not e- 
lected chancellor till towards the latter end of 
the year. One of theſe commiſſioners was 
Ormanett, a favorite and truſty fervant of 


Pole's{(p. 189), who is recorded to have be- 


haved with the moſt intolerable arrogancy *. 
The viſitors, as ſoon as they had opened their 
commiſſion, exerted their zeal againſt hereſy 
in a notable manner. They burned all the 
Engliſh tranſlations of and comments upon 
the Bible, and every book they could find 
written in defence of the reformation, whe- 


ther kept in public libraries or private ſtu- 


dies; and fined or expelled the owners of 
them. And ſuch ſtrict enquiry did they make 
after heretics, that they forced them all to fly 


and abſcond, They would alſo have burned 


the dead body of the wite of Peter Martyr; 


1 In Ormanetto nil aliud quam arrogantia intolerabil:s 
eminebat ; qua re tam mirifict excellebat, ut ne fingi quidem 
aut cogitari quicquam poſſit arrogantius. 4 

IWid Hiſt. & Antiq. Univ, Oxon. L. 1, 5. 279 T 
but 
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but here they were at a loſs. They could not 
get full proof of her having maintained any 
heretical opinions: witneſſes were carefully 
ſought after, and examined on that point; but 
it ſeems they were ſcrupulous, and would not 
atteſt it upon oath, as they did not under- 
ſtand German, the only language ſhe could 
ſpeak. The important affair was therefore 
referred to the Legate, who ring in his 
mind, that both ſhe and her huſband had 
broken their vows of chaſtity, ordered the 
body to be removed, leſt it ſhould contami- 
nate the aſhes of St. Frideſwide, near whoſe 
tomb it had been buried. In obedience to 
his commands, it was taken out of the holy 
ground, and, to make ſome atonement to the 
Saint for the affront ſhe had received, was 
thrown into a dunghill *. Theſe were the 
feats of the viſitors at this place; which, we 
ſuppoſe, were neceſſary for the better 
regulation of the univerſity (p. 172). 2%. 

After theſe extraordinary proceedings, what 
was the ſtate of the univerſity the following 
year? The ſame author acquaints us the di- 
vinity ſchool was ſhut up. The ſalary of the 
Margaret profeſſor was applied to the repairs 
of the ſchools. There were not found Divines 
enough to perform the ſtatutable exerciſes. 
Hardly one ſermon was preached in a month. 


| The public profeſſors either through idleneſs or 


Ignorance ſcarcely ever read. The Greek lan- 


1 Id. 300 Biog. Brit. Article Pole. Note R. 
guage 
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guage was entirely neglected *, This was the 
{tate of learning in the univerſity during the 
government of Pole. It was bad enough in 
Euward's time, but it was now worſe. We 

ay form ſome conjecture of its deplorable 
condition, and the little encouragement given 
to learning in Mary's days, trom hence ; that 
during her whole reign, there proceeded only 
three Inceptors or Doctors in divinity, eleven 
in law, and fix in phyſic; and proportionably 
few in Art", There were indeed ſome of emi- 
nence 1n logical and philoſophical knowledge; 
— but it was remarked, that many who pro- 
miſed well at firſt, by pride, and indulgence 
in eating and drinking, made themſelves quite 
ſtupid ; and loſt their ability with their dili- 
gence *. This is Yood's account how little 
this Seat of learning flouriſhed under the au- 
ſpices of Pole. — He tells us further, how 
very ſoon the ſcene changed, when the glori- 
ous ſucceſſor of Mary promiſed to be a friend 
to learning and the univerſities *. She per- 
formed her word: by her encouragement, a 
ſpirit of learning and emulation revived ; the 
univerſity recovered its ancient ſplendor. Its 
fame, and reputation were even raiſed to an 
height unknown before by the labours and 
abilities of thoſe illuſtrious worthies, who, 
opening all the ſtores of knowledge, reflected 

14S). A 
1 A p. 280. 


2 Id. ib. p. 280, 281. 
3 14. ib. p. 281. A.D. 1558. 
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and were ſo many ornaments not only to their 
country but alſo to human nature, 9 2 
Some few, civil, complimentary letters 


having paſſed between Poſe and Ignatius of 


honor upon the place of their education ?, 


Loyola the founder of the order of the Feſuits 292 


(p. 173) ; our biographer takes occaſion to 
cenſure biſhop Burnet and others, who have 
aſſerted the Legate's diſapprobation of this or- 

der, and his oppoſing its eſtabliſhment among ft 


us (p. 174). To confound theſe buffer, and 29 


to remove popular prejudices againſt the cha- 
rafter of that celebrated perſonage Ignatius 
(p. 173), our author produces his documents. 
All that we learn from them is what follows. 
Ignatius wrote to Pole, © to congratulate him 
upon the reduction of England to the ca- 
w*tholic faith: he gave an account of the 
AHouriſhing ſtate of his ſociety, and offered 
No admit into it any young Engh/h gentle- 
men he would recommend to him *.” The 
Legate in his anſwer replied to every other 
part of Ignatius letter, but took not any the 
leaſt notice of this offer *. In another letter 
to the ſame Saint, he expreffed a general re- 
gard for him and his ſociety, — but {till was 
ſillent as to this particular *. In a letter of 
condolance, which he wrote afterwards to 
Laines upon the death of Ignatius, he recom- 


1 I. ib. p. 289, 290. e 
# 2 Quirini, v. 5, p. 117. 
3 1d. ib. p. 119. 4 14. ib. p. 120. 
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mends himſelf to the prayers of him and hi 


ſociety ; but not a word 1s there mentioned 
of encouraging the order, or inviting any of 


it into England. Theſe are all the document; 


relating to this affair. Mr. P. however ven- 
tures, upon the ſtrength of theſe ſlight, tri. 
fling minutes, to call biſhop Burnet's relation 
a ſhuffling article (p. 147, note): but he hath 
not offered any arguments to prove it ſo. The 
biſhop hath named his authority for what he 
ſaid *; and other writers have confirmed his 
accounts. From them it appears, that the Je- 
ſuits unfortunately made uſe of a wrong ex- 
pedient to prevail upon the Legate to admit 
their eftabliſhment amongſt us: they repreſent- 
ed the benedictines as a burthen to the pub- 
lic, and wanted to obtain their ſuppreſſed mo- 
naſteries for themſelves. Pole, who was th: 
patron of the Benedictine Order (Iſt pt. pag. 


. 2. 2 36 460), would not liſten to their propoſals, re- 


jected their offer with indignation, and would 
neither employ them, nor allow them to come 
into England. This provoked the ſociety a- 
gainſt him fo highly, that they ever after con- 
fidered him as their mortal enemy *. 

Mr. P. might have paſſed by in filence the 


above epiſtolary correſpondence between I- 


1 1b. id. 

2 An Italian MS. found in Venice by Mr. Crawford 
chaplain to*the Engliſh Envoy at that place, v. 2, p. 328. 

3 Hiſtoire des religieux de la Compagnie de Tus, 
2. Raj/icl de Selva's life of Ignatius, Eng. II 
v. 2, p. 33; 34- 
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natius and Pole, if his only motive for rela- 
ting it was to give us a different idea of the 
former from what we entertained before, Ex- 
cepting that we hereby get a freſh inſtance of 
the vanity and impertinence of that enter- 
prizing, extravagant enthuſiaſt, I believe, our 
ideas of him will ſtill continue juſt the ſame : 
and ſo will they of his ſociety too, notwith- 
ſtanding the encomiums here beſtowed upon 
it. He has given us his reaſons why he makes 
mention of Ignatius. But why was that fa- 
natic Francis Xavier introduced ? plainly, to 
diſplay the uncommon gifts (p. 177) of that 
truly Jeſuitical Saint. Now, ſince Mr. P. has 
gone out of the way to do him honour, we 
alſo will throw in our mite, and ſtop a little 
to record one gift with which he was endow- 
ed, uncommon enough in a certain order of 
men. He was able to expreſs his real ſenti- 
ments without equivocation or diſguiſe : of 
this he, gave a notable-example, when he a- 
vowed (I doubt not with much honeſty and 
ſincerity) that © miſſionaries without muſkets 
do never make converts to any purpoſe '-” 


1 Geddes's Church hiſt, of Ethiopia, preface, p. 2. 
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ON 


SECTION Tu: ELEVENTH, 


7 HILST Pole was buſily engaged in 

the exerciſe of his, Legantine juriſ- 
diction, in compleating the reunion of his 
country with the catholic church, and de- 
ſtroying that peſtilential brood of heretics 
which had infected it; he was ſurprized with 
information from Rome, that the Pope had 
deprived him of all the powers belonging to 
hir office. Paul IV. was engaged in a war 
with Philip of Spain King of England, which 
was either the cauſe or the pretent for @ rup- 


ture between France and Spain (p. 178). The 


Engliſh Legate very imprudently preſuming 
to offer his advice, and to expreſs his wiſhes 
for an accommodation, awakened in the Pope's 
breaſt an ancient malevolence he had entertained 
againſt him (p.180). He knew him ever de- 
voted to the intereſts of Spain. He wanted 
a Legate at the court of England, like him- 
ſelf, vigorous and reſolute ; who by 3 
ea 
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lead in council, and gaining the Queen's con- 
fidence, might prevent her from engaging in 
her hufband's quarrels. So long as Pole re- 
mained in that ſtation, he was apprehenfive, 
that by his inſtigation ſhe might enter into 
alliances deſtructive to his politics. In ſpite 
therefore of every remonſtrance and folici- 
tation to the contrary, he nominated another 
Legate, and reduced Pole to the humble ſtate 
of an ordinary biſhop. 5 
Conſidering the many eminent ſervices the 
Engliſh cardinal had rendered the See of Rome, 
he might have hoped for better uſage from 
her ſupreme pontiff : not that, we think, the 
injury or the oppreſſion he met with from 
the Pope could poſſibly be called the ſevere 
crucible in which heaven tries and refines the 
pureſt virtue (p. 178); or that he ſhewed that 
fortitude, heroiſm, and greatneſs of foul (H 
which Mr. P. talks of, in bearing up under 
fuch an ee for he remonſtrated as 
ſtrongly as he could to the Pope and to others 
againſt it. After all, what did he loſe? was 
it life, liberty, or eſtate? nothing like it. 
Theſe were the crucibles in which he himſelf 
tried and refined the virtues of others. By this 
reſentment of the Pope he loſt nothing more, 
than a little outward pomp and ſhew : the 
filver croſs (pos) was not carried before him, 
and the other ornaments of the Legate's office 
were dropt. But if, as we are told, Phe manner 
in which he exerciſed that office put him to a 


confiderable' expence ; and every department of 
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it was ſerved without fees (p. 228); he might 
rhaps in one reſpect be a gainer. He had, 
ſides the revenues of the See of Canterbury, 
a penſion allotted him 1500 pounds upon the 
biſhaprick of Wincheſter (p. 228), Fhich, as 
he © practiſed the principles of Italian thrift *,” 
would ſufficiently anſwer all his expences as 
primate, and afford him noble opportunities 
of doing good/with-thatimcome. 3% x 
The cardinal however did not, reliſh this 
diminution of his greatneſs ; he 
bci i but perceiving it would 
be unfavorable to the Pope's reputation, he 
threw it into the fire (p. 205): thus his duty 
got the better of his reſentment. His cham- 
pion has no ſuch ſqueamiſh ſcruples ; he is 
not inclined to hide his//ather's 1gnominy (p. 
226)but revenges the injuries his hero re- 
ceived from this imperious pontiff, by giving 
the reader the entertainment and inſtruttion of 
his character, . whoſe. malevolence to the 
Engliſh cardinal ſeems, he ſays, in a great mea- 


fare, to have been founded in the indulgence 


55 


of a ruling paſſion, and in the total oppoſution 
of diiſpeſitions which was cauſed by it (p.197, 
note). We will not interfere in this quarrel 
between his Holineſs and our cardinal. Mr. 
P. is welcome to make as free with the cha- 
racter of Paul IV, or any other of the infal- 
lible heads of his church, as he pleaſeth. 
Only we cannot help laying before the reader 


1 Fuller's Church Hiſt. b. 8, p. 41. 
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a freſh inſtance of our author's diſingenuity 
in the note, where the long detail of this 
Pope's character is drawn up : which, except 
two or three ſentences taken out of one of 
Pole's letters, and referred to (p. 200) is ex- 
trated, as we have before obſerved, * out of 
Gratiani de caſibus illuſtrium virorum. To e- 
lude detection, every artifice is employed; the 
order obſerved by Gratiani is frequently bro- 
ken, and his narration tranſpoſed : to prevent 
any ſuſpicion of this deceit, a ſentence is 
openly quoted from him in the body of the 
note (p. 198); and he is referred to at the con- 
eluſion of it, not as furniſhing the whole ac- 
count, (which he in fact doth) but only as a 
confirming evidence, together with others, to 
ſupport that narration which Mr. P. would 
impoſe upon us for his own. 

Upon the Queen's vigorous interpoſition, 
who made the reſtoring the Legantine juriſ- 
diction to Pole a national affair *, and by his 
own ſubmiſſive behaviour, his Holineſs re- 


1 P. 

2 If Mr. P. had not been afraid of trifling with the 
miſrepreſentations of writers of ſome note. ( pref. J. x.) he 
might have illuſtrated this article with ſome documents, 
which that faithful, accurate and valuable hiſtorian Mr. 
Strype has preſerved concerning it: who has inſerted in 
his memorials of the reformation, the ſubſtance of that 
letter which Pole ſent by Ormanet to the Pope; as alſo re- 


monſtrances from the King and the Queen, from the coun- 


cil or parliament, and from the nobility, to the Pope, to 
diſſuade him from the revocation of the Legate's powers. 
Mem. v. 3, p. 392 -- 398. Records, p. 231 ---=- 237- 
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lented ; he connived at his continuing to ex- 


erciſe that office, and would doubtleſs have 


formally reinſtated him in it; as he declared, 
that when peace was made between him and 
Philip, he would ſend his nephew cardinal 
Caraſſa to ſettle this matter both with the 
King, and with Pole. The pleaſure which 
the cardinal received from this information, 
was ſoon interrupted by the death of the 
Queen of England. 

She had been for ſome time in a declining 
ſtate of health, which was increaſed by great 
uneaſineſs of mind. She found herſelf hated 
by her ſubjects, deſpiſed by her enemies, 


lighted by her huſband, e in peace, 
unfortunate in war, and diſtreſſed at home: 


theſe reflections preyed upon her ſpirits, and 
brought on a ſlow fever of which ſhe died, 
after a ſhort and inglorious reign : * every 
© dreary year of which was blackened by re- 
< markable diſaſters, and by ſuch acts of in- 
juſtice, rapine, violence, oppreſſion, and 
S tyranny, as Spaniſb councils only could have 
ſuggeſted: and, having reduced the nation 
to the brink of ruin, ſhe left it, by her 
-- ſeaſonable deceaſe, to be reſtored by her ad- 
mirable ſucceſſor to its ancient proſperity 
Wand glory *.” 

As moſt of our modern hiſtorians have either 
ot allowed or miſrepreſented the laudable qua- 


1 Vit. Poli, p. 47. Pallav. L. 14. c. 2. u. 6. 
2 Carte, v. 3, p. 354. 
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ties of this Princeſs, &c. (p. 208); and be- 


cauſe the candour of proteſtant hiſtorians has 
| fully juſtified her much injured character, I ſhall 
content my ſelf, ſays Mr. P, with copying it 
from theſe originals, and almoſt in their own 
words (p. 209). An ingenious way this tru- 
| ly! 70 ſuſtiſ the much injured character of this 
| Princeſs, by ſelecting a few paſſages from a 


few hiſtorians, wherein ſome of her private 


good qualities are candidly acknowledged, and 
by ſuppreſſing others, which would bear hard 
upon her memory. All the authorities, (ex- 
cept that of Sir R. Baker which Mr. P. 
hath referred to (p. 210, note) in behalf of 
her /audable qualities (Px) Mr. Dod had 
already collected before him, and almoſt in 
the ſame words *, If inſtead of contenting 
himſelf with that author's disfigured copy of 
' thoſe originals, he had inſpected the hiſto- 
rians there quoted, he would hardly have ap- 
pealed to any of them as u/tzfiers of the Queen's 
much injured character; and would have found, 
that though their candour induced them to 
ſpeak tenderly of her religious and merciful 
diſpoſition, yet their regard to truth obliged 
them at the ſame time to own her weakneſs 
and bigotry, {and to divell, at large, on the 
Jailings of her government *. 


I Church hiſtory, v. 1, p. 464. 
2 That the * may judge for himſelf, whether the 


ſentiments of theſe writers are fairly and fully repr eſented from Lon 
or no, by Mr. Dod and(Mr. P, let him inſpect their hit- . 


| tories, and then determine. v. Collier, v. 2, p. 406, Cam- 
ö m 2 ans 
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The concurrent teſtimony of our hiſtorians 
repreſentythis reign as the moſt diſgraceful 
in, the Engliſb annals, and the death of the 

een as a fortunate event. From what we 
have obſerved before, her religion was the 
religion of a bigot, well meant, but ill- direct- 
ed. Her private life, however, it may be ſaid, 
was ſtrict and unblemiſhed; but will this ex- 
cuſe the guilt of that perſecuting ſpirit, which, 
effacing the natural tenderneſs of her ſex, 
taught her to, look upon the killing of here- 
tics as doing God ſervice? From this prin- 
ciple, it was, that ſhe forgot every call to 
compaſſion, and every ſentiment of gratitude. 
Noailles, in his negotiations, deſcribes her, as 
one who gave herſelf up entirely to chagrin 
and melancholy. He tells us, that in the ab- 
ſence of her huſband, ſhe ſpent her time in tears, 
in complaints, and in writing to him, and in 
anger againſt her ſubjects ; that ſhe was ſuſ- 
picious of the nobility, and even of her coun- 
cil, and hardly knew whom to truſt *. — That 
ſhe vented her ſpleen and reſentment for the 
flights ſhe received from the King, by making 
eat numbers feel the cruel rigour of juſtice, 
and die by the fire and the ſword *. By this 
behaviour, and the abſurd plan of politics pur- 
ſued throughout this reign, the Queen lot 


den's Introduction to the Annals of Q. Elizabeth, p. 10. 
Fullers ch. hiſt. b. 8, p. 42. Sir R. Baker's chronicle, 


p- 324. Echard, p. 


r Ambaſſades des Mall, v. 5, P. 362. Carte, v3þ 3 
2 14, 10. P- 370. car 16. 929. Hume, | | 
D. Y 3065 
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the love and affection of her ſubjects; who 
conſidered her death as their deliverance from 
the wanton tyranny of perſecutors and ſtran- 
gers, who made this reign memorable only 
for the calamities, cruelties and misfortunes 
of it. 

Cardinal Pole barely ſurvived the Queen : 
the ſame day put an end to both their lives. 
Some few days before his death, e wrote a 
letter (ſays Mr. P/ to her (p. 2) If our 
biographer had conſulted the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians upon this article, they would have aſ- 
ſured him, that this letter was not written to 
her, but to the Princeſs Elizabeth, that, as 
the Queen's recovery was deſpaired of, and 
ſhe herſelf likely ſoon to ſucceed to the 
crown, ſhe might harbour no reſentment a- 
gainſt him for the ill uſage ſhe had met with *. 
This letter we may conclude was well re- 
ceived ; for the new Queen not only permit- 
ted the cardinal, according to his deſire in his 
will, to be buried at Canterbury, and, at the 
requeſt of his executor, allowed two biſhops 
to attend the funeral ; but alſo ordered letters 


1 See Collier, v. 2, Records, p. 88, Ne. 75, and 
Serype, Mul. v. 1, p. 50; who have given this letter in the 
cardindl's own words: and ſo have the editors of the 5th 
vol. of Pole's letters, p. 275. But theſe foreigners, fol- 
lowing Mr. Hearne's miſtake, (from' whoſe collection of 
letters inſerted at the end of his edition of Livy of Friulibs 
life of Henry V, they took it,) having put this title to it, 
Epiſtola Cardinalis Pal; ad Mariam Reginam Angliæ, our 
author copied their blunder : tho? the ſubject matter of the 
letter plainly ſignifies to which Queen it was written. 
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from the privy council to be iſſued out for 
the better recovery of all debts and arrears 
due to him at the time of his deceaſe *; that 
every thing might be ſettled to the ſatisfaction 
of' his executor, and that he might not leave 
the kingdom, but with the ſtrongeſt proofs 
of the court's attention to juſtice, honour, 


and equity. 
anal 
1 Stiype aaiſto c v. T, p. 37, 38. 
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SECTION THE TWELFTH, 


E are now come to our biographer's 
concluding ſection, in which he pro- 
feſſes to draw, as it were, to one point, and re- 
preſent in an uninterrupted view thoſe particu— 
lar virtues which diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral parts 
of his hero's e (p. 217). Here, therefore, 
we might have expected ſome maſterly ſtrokes 
of his own pencil: but the ſame piece of 
patch-work which marks all the former parts 
of his performance is continued in this reca- 
pitulation of it. There is ſcarce a circum- 
ſtance, tho' ever ſo minute, which is not ta- 
ken from the foreign writers of the cardinal's 
life : to eſcape indeed the purſuit of his read- 
er, Mr. P. leaps from one article to another; 
and gives himſelf the trouble to tranſpoſe ſome 
of their ſentences, not to preſent us with any 
of his own obſervations, but only the better 
to puzzle the ſcent. He does however, to ſave 
his credit in caſe of detection, vouchſafe, in 
one 
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one or two places, to refer to them, as his 
authorities, for a few particulars: whereas, in 
fact, almoſt every remark through this ſum- 
mary of the cardinal's character is deduced 
from them, the phraſe and arrangement only 
a little varied *. 5 

We have ſeen in the courſe of this work, 
how violently our Engliſb hiſtorian's prejudi- 
ces have hurried him beyond the bounds of 
truth, decency, and impartiality. The ſtrength 
of the impreſſion, which he felt in favor of his 
all accompliſhed original, has really raiſed 
him lo a ſtrain, which ſobriety of thought can- 
not always approve ( pref. p. vi); and un- 
doubtedly flattered him, he ſhould 6e able 79 
draw bis readers into the ſame vortex (ib. p. 
II). That they may not beſabſorbed in it, 
we have endeavoured to conſider the charac- 
ter of cardinal Pole, as we have found him 
repreſented in the general hiſtory of the epoch 
in which he lived, and in the trugſt copy of 
himſelf, his epiſtolary intercaurſe (ib. p. x1), 
and other writings, which are ſaid to be 7he 
faithful meſſengers of bis heart (ib. p. x11), 
From theſe, have we formed our opinion of 
him : and having attended his modern hiſto- 
rian throughout his work ; we will, after his 
example, conclude with ſome remarks upon 


the character of his hero, from the review we 


haye taken of his life. 


T. Vit. Pali, from p. 51, to the end. 


At 
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At his firſt introduction into public life, 
he cultivated an intimate acquaintance with 
Bembo, Longolius, and other Talian critics, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the affectation of 
uſing no word or phraſe, which was not to be 
found in Cicero: from them he caught that 
yerboſeneſs obſervable in all his compoſitions, 
in which the poverty of his ſentiments is diſ- 
guiſed by a cloud of words. When a meta- 
phor falls in his way, he gives it no reſt, but 
dwells upon it in ſuch a manner, as to be- 
wilder his reader almoſt as much as himſelf. 
Were we not fully convinced of his piety, we 
ſnould be apt to cenſure him as a profane 
perverter of ſcripture; for he is ever blending 
it with his own language, and impertinently 
and perſonally applying it, as his fancy leads 
him, upon every occaſion. 

His oppoſition to Henry's divorce and ſu- 
premacy, loſes all the merit of proceeding 
from principle and conſcience, from the man- 
ner in which he expreſſed it. Forgetting all 
the duty and obligation he owed to the King 
of England, he deſcended to the loweſt and 
coarſeſt invectives againſt him; and never 
ſerupled to engage in any deſign againſt his 
ſovereign, and his country. His zeal ſanctified 
all ſuch actions; and made him eſteem them 
| meritorious, as undertaken in ſupport of the 

cauſe of Chriſt, and his religion. . 
| There is no part of his character more 
amiable than when we view him in his re- 
| lirements, and in the ſocial intercourſes with 
| private 
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private friends: here he appeared to great ad- 
vantage, and diſplayed all the endearing good 
qualities of the polite ſcholar, the chearful 
companion, and the ſincere friend. His fame 
would have been handed down to poſterity 
with undiminiſhed luſtre, if he had never en- 
gaged in the turbulent, active ſcenes of life; 
for which he either was not deſigned by na- 
ture, or had rendered himſelf ( unfit by indulg- 
ing an indolent and timid” diſpoſition. His 
rank and ſtation indeed frequently forced him 
upon public employments, in which he ſel- 
dom anſwered the high opinion conceived of 
him. At the two councils of Trent, where he 
preſided as one of the Pope's Legates, nothing 
memorable or material is recorded of him; 
no traces are to be found of his vigour and 
activity. He left the ſecond council, pleading 
his ill ſtate of health, before any of the moſt 
intereſting articles were debated, to the great 
regret of his colleagues, who were diſpleaſed 
at his departure. That we are not miſtaken 
in thus charging cardinal Pole with indolence 
and inactivity; let us conſider what his be- 
haviour was in England, when inveſted with 
his Legantine powers. He bewailed indeed 
the ſins of the nation, he reunited it to the 
papal church, and abſolved it from the griev- 
ous crime of hereſy : this he could not help 
doing himſelf : but he did nothing further 
belonging to his ſpiritual juriſdiction; he net- 
ther ordained, nor conſecrated; nor did he vi- 
Et, even his own ſmall dioceſe, or his _ 
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liars; but performed all theſe branches of his 
duty by commiſſion . His pen, however, was 
not idle: he was perpetually employed in wri- 
ting volumes of canons, articles, injunctions, 
and letters. He could be active enough upon 
paper: and here all his vigour ſpent itſelf. 
Much is ſaid by his panegyriſt in praiſe of 
| his remarkable mildneſs, and bis lenient arts, 
| to thoſe who diſſented from the doftrine of his 


church : and Dr. Burnet's extorted conceſſion . 


is produced in confirmation of this aſſertion 
(p- 232). It is true, that prelate had once a 
favorable opinion of the cardinal's mildneſs: 
gon further examination, retracted 
| that conce/ion, and owned “ he found, that 
Pole was not ſo mild, as he had repreſented 
him.“ No colouring can diſguiſe, no ex- 
cuſes can palliate, his inſolent and inhuman 
behaviour to Cranmer and/Chekte. His zeal was 
not ſatisfied with the perſecution of the living 
heretics, as he called them: it was exerted 
alſo beyond the grave. Being the Legate of 
the fancied ſucceſſor of St. Peter, he ſeems to 
have imagined, that he had the power, by 

the help of Peter's keys, to open the doors of 
| purgatory ; and he attempted to exerciſe it, 
but it was not with the charitable intent of 
| freeing any ſouls from their imaginary con- 
finement, but to thruſt them, if poſſible, from 

thence into hell. We have already conſidered 


1 Strype Mem. v. 3, p. 454. 
2 Burnet, v. 3, p. 261. 
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one ſingular inſtance of wanton barbarity act. 
ed, by his orders, at Ox/9rd, upon the dead 
body of the wife of Peter Martyr. / He who 
formerly reproached Henry VIII, for his ſa- 
erilege in diſturbing the aſhes of Thomas 
Becket, K cloſely follow@ his example, 
and CAT his commiſſioners to Cambridge, 
to take up, and burn for hereſy, the dead 
bodies of Bucer and Fagius, two reforming 
divines, who had been profeſſors in that uni- 
verſity, the one of Divinity, the other of He- 
brew : what the Legate commanded, his De- 
legates performed. 

After theſe inſtances of frantic zeal, may 
not the mildneſs and humanity of Pole be 
called in queſtion? if not : can thoſe religious 
principles which impelled him to act ſo con- 
trary to thoſe amiable virtues, to his natu- 
rally good diſpoſition, be too much abhorred 
and deteſted! How noble, in compariſon of 
this furious bigotry, was the behaviour of the 
Emperor Charles V. who, when he had taken 
the town of Mittemberg, in which the body 
of that hereſiarch Luther was buried, not 
only reſiſted the importunities of the bigots 
around him, to dig up his body and burn it; 
but alſo. protected it from their inſults; and 
ſilenced their clamours by this tian, ge- 
nerous reply, Let him alone, I&him reſt to 
the day of the reſurrection, and die judgment 
of all men *! ys 


1 Hernſchmidii Vit. Luth, p. 252, Adamus, p. 162. 
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A veil ts thrown upon theſe actions of Pole 
which I have been relating, in the panegyri- 
cal narration before us: and others of the 
ſame tendency are flurted over with this apo- 
logy, that they were 2e reſult of his deference 
10 the laws and conſtitutions of his country, 
which did not allow him to ſtrain the tender 
ſtrings of government, nor exert an undue au- 
thority on any pretext whatever (p. 232). 
Whereas Pole, by the general powers given 
him for reconciling the nation to the church 
of Rome, was inveſted with a plenitude of 
authority over temporal, as well as ecclefiaſ- 
tical courts : he had it therefore in his power 
to be as mild and merciful as he pleaſed ut 
he had ſo terrible a notion of hereſy, that he 
ſeemed to look upon it as an unpardonable 
crime: it was this prevailing bias, which led 
him to ſome ill-natured and harſh ſeverities 
againſt the poor ſufferers for religion, at the 
time of their execution; and to ſome uncha- 
ritable reflections upon their fortitude under 
it. Thus he writes to a nameleſs biſhop ; © that 
*ſome of the heretics did as much harm to 
® the people by their deaths as by their lives : 
da preacher therefore, he ſays, ſhould be pro- 
® vided againſt the time of their ſufferings, 
© who ſhould declare the occaſion of their 
death, their wicked life and obſtinacy, and 
the pains taken to bring them to repent- 
© ance: . . . that by theſe means an act of 
«compaſſion may to the laſt be offered to the 

©heretics, and the people reſcued from the 
Bs e danger 


2 


($9 3 
danger of that offence, they ſo eafily fall 
© into, when, without a preacher to declare 
#this, they only ſee the conſtancy of a wretch- 
ed perſon in ſuffering torment, and do not 
perceive, under this falſe appearance of pie- 


ty and reſolution, the power and cunning 


Sof the Devil ©.” Thus he alſo writes to 
King Philip; and informs him, that Father 
Soto had been with the two condemned he— 
retics at Oxford, (Ridley and Latimer he means) 
one of whom would not ſo much as ſpeak to 
him; that with the other he had ſome con- 
verſation, but to no effect: by which, faith 
the mild and chriſtian Pole, it is manifeſt that 
no one can ſave thoſe whom God hath re- 
jected, and therefore (he adds,) they ſay the 
people beheld their execution with pleaſure, 
when they underſtood that nothing was omit- 
ted which could contribute to their Salva- 
tion *. 

The patriot ſpirit of Pole would have been 
ſignally diſplayed ; if he had either reſtrained, 
or remonſtrated againſt theſe rigours : inſtead 
of that, he encouraged them ; he did not in- 
deed condemn any himſelf to the ſtake ; but 
his officers did it for him. His ſuffragan, and 
his archdeacon, are ſaid to have poured out 
blood like water *; and one of the laſt acts 
of authority he was concerned in, was to de- 


1 Quirini, v. 5. + + Poli Epiſcopo . . . . p. 88. 
2 1d. ib. Ep. Poli Philippo regi, p. 47. 
3 Heylin, p, 56. Fuller's Church hiſt. b. 8, p. 18. 
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liver over five heretics, whom they had con- 
demned, to the civil magiſtrate for execu- 
tion : in conſequence of this, they were burnt 
at Canterbury about a week before his death. 
Two or three inſtances are, indeed, recorded 
of his clemency ; but they cannot clear him 
from the guilt of that blood, which was ſhed 
by commiſſions immediately granted by him; 
when he had it in his power to have mitiga- 
ted theſe ſeverities, if his inclination to ſpare 
and to fave had been as great as his autho- 
rity. 

We find alſo as few traces of patriotiſm 
in the cardinal, either as an Engliſhman or a 
ſtateſman. He was the principal inſtrument 


to reduce this church and kingdom to the 


| flavery of that ſpiritual tyrant, againſt whoſe 


enormous exorbitances, the free ſpirit of our 


anceſtors had from time to time made ſuch 
public and parliamentary remonſtrances. As 
a ſtateſman, he was always devoted to the 


Spaniſh faction, was made a cardinal by the 
Emperor's ſolicitation, and ſupported by his 


intereſt and influence in the conteſt for the 
papacy. At his return into Eng/and, he was 
obſerved to have adopted the reſerve and ſtate- 
lineſs of his foreign acquaintance, to converſe 
{almoſt entirely with them, and to have very 


little connection with his own countrymen. 


He might, indeed, have put in his claim 70 
| the title of a patrict (p. 230); if, like his 
much injured predeceſſor, he had oppoſed all 
councils prejudicial to the honour of his coun- 
| try, 


) 


| he was at the head of the council (p. 23 2,) and 
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try, and had behaved with the ſame open firm- | 
neſs. as Cranmer did upon every occaſion We * 
ſhould then have heard, of his diſſuading thoſe 
miniſterial meaſures which prevailed whilt' 


were not only detrimental to the intereſt of Þ 
the kingdom, but alfo contrary to all the prin- 
ciples of humanity, and in direct violation of 
the laws of chriſtianity. Nothing like this is 
related of him: he acquieſced in every thing: 
and even ia religious matters, which were more 
peculiarly his department, he ſuffered rigour 
t6 be exerciſed y. whichſh entirely diſ- 
approved of. He cannot, therefore, in any 
reſpect, be conſidered as a patriot ; but as one 
whoſe indolence and timidity rendered him 
the tool of others, who were more violent, 
ambitious and defigning, than himſelf. 

A juſt regard to the truth of hiſtory has 
conſtrained us thus to cenſure the actions of 
cardinal Pole. But notwithſtanding this ; we 
are not blind to his real merits; the excellen- 
cy of his morals, the natural goodneſs of his 
heart, and the piety of his diſpoſition, are 
chearfully confeſſed ; his behaviour in his laſt 
moments ſhewed, that his religion, though 
1ll-direCted, was ſincere and genuine. It 1s 
with pleaſure we can take our leave of him 
by a fair and favorable acknowledgment of 
his virtue and piety. We are ſorry to think, 
ſo well meaning and fo good a man ſhould 
labour under ſuch inveterate prejudices : and 
that, to ſpare his character, thoſe ——_ . 

muſt 
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muſt be made for his conduct, which he, with 
all his lenity and good nature, knew not how 
to grant to any who differed from him. 

His good name and reputation have hither- 
to been tenderly treated : his biographer hath 
occaſioned them to be more minutely exa- 
mined. How they will hear this enquiry, let 
him look to it, who hath thus diſturbed his 
aſhes, and made the elogium of his hero the 
vehicle of ſcornfully traducing the religion of 
his country, of inſulting the memory of thoſe 
worthies who are ſo juſtly dear to it, and of 
recommending thoſe horrid intolerant princi- 
ples, which enforced the naturally mild and 
ealy Pole to become an inquiſitor and a per- 
ſecutor. The cruelties, however, which 
were ſo wantonly exerciſed by him and others, 
in their day of power, have been attended 
with many providentially good effects, which 
are {till felt amongſt us : they diſcovered the 
true ſanguinary ſpirit of popery; they pro- 
moted the cauſe of the reformation, and ex- 
cited in our anceſtors, the utmoſt indignation 
againſt and contempt for that religion, which 
took inhuman methods to preſerve its eſta- 
bliſhment. The blood of the martyrs proved 
the ſeed of the proteſtant church: many, who 
in the beginning of Mary's reign were rigid 
papiſts, were converted by the crue] execu- 
tions, and patient ſufferings of thoſe whom 
they ſaw condemned to the flames for no 
crime; but only for conſcience ſake : and 


ſome made an atonement for their former 
Nn blind- 
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blindneſs and ſuperſtition, Leeres in de- 
fence of that religion they had before oppoſ- 
ed. By theſe means, to uſe the words of the 
venerable, expiring Latimer, ſuch a candle 


was lighted in England, as, we truſt, by 
God's grace ſhall neyer be extinguiſhed. 


Sor 


THE END. 


APPEND I Xx. 


NUMBER I. 


Some remarks upon Mr. Phillips's hiſtory, 
&c. communicated by the Reverend Dr. 
Fortin. | 


Reverend Sir, 


HE Life of Pele, by Mr. Phillips, is a performance 

| which, in my opinion, forebodes no evil at all to our 
Church and State: yet it deſerves to be examined and 
confuted, Such ſort of Writers have given occaſion to excellent 
anſwets, and furniſhed materials for the Stillingfleets, the Til- 


| lotfons, &c. 


Much ſuch a work as this, in ſome reſpects, was The Life of 
Wiljey, written at a critical time by our Fides a Proteſtant- 
Papiſt (the expreſſion is as proper at leaſt as Roman-Catholic ) 
to prepare us for Popery and the Pretender; a Book which had 


| no other effect than to expoſe the Author and his Patrons, 


The invectives of Mr. P. againſt Era/mus, with whoſe works 
he ſeems to be entirely unacquainted, and whom he repreſents 
as a wretch void of all religion, are the ſcum and dregs of the 
accuſations which Blockheads, Bigots, Fanatics, and Hypocrites 
have plentifully thrown out. 

There are writers of the Romiſþ Communion, who have treat- 
ed Eraſmus with decency and candor, as Thuanus, Du Pin, 
Richard, Marſoliier, &c. But Mr. P. chuſes rather to aſſociate 
himſelf with the other Fraternity ; and it is fit that he ſhould 
have his choice, 

Oey the Articles recommended by him to our belief, are 
theſe ; 

The ſanctity of Thomas Becket, and the numerous miracles 
wrovght by his Reliques, which according to Be//zet, are fo 
well atteſted as to exclude all doubt ; and then for the character 
of Boſſuet, we are referred to Lord Bolingbroke, that incompa- 
rable judge of literary and theological merit : 

The authority of our countryman Sanders, a man ſo famous 
for veracity, that if Captain Lemuel Gulliver had not ſupplanted 
him, we might aſe the proverbial phraſe, It is true as if Sanders 
had ſaid it : 

| Nn2 The 
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The merits of Ignatius Loyola, whom his unkind contempora. 
ries left to ramble about at large ; though it is to be ſuppoſed 
that in thoſe days, as well as in theſe, there were houſes fitted 
up for the reception of ſuch as he: 2 

The inſpiration of the Fathers at Frent ; on which article of 
faith we will meet him half-way ; for we all allow them to 
have been inſpired —— by his Holineſs. 

Pref. p. ix. Dudithius, Biſhop of Tune. 

He was Biſhop of Knin (Tininium) in Croatia. 

P. 98. Bunet. 8 

So he calls Bunellus, famous for his pure latinity. 

P. 259, 260. The Lutherans inſiſted upon changes in reli. 
* gion, which, as Procopius a Pagan writer obſerves, on aceount 
of the ab/o/ute fingleneſs of its ſyſtem, admits of none,” 

In the margin he puts, /fmplex & ab/oluta. 

This curious piece of erudition deſerves ſingular notice. 
| He calls Precapius a Pagan. He ſhould not have ventured out 
of his depth, and paſſed his judgment upon an Author of whom 
he knows. juſt nothing -· at all. : 

La Motthe Le Vayer, Eichelius, Alemannus, and Cave have 
ſuſpected Pracopius of Paganiſm, ar of Atheiſm; but he hath 
been defended by Confin, his French Tranſlator, and by Fabri. 
tins, Bibl. Gr. vi. 248. More may be ſaid in his behalf than 
they have urged ; and I will at any time undertake to prove that 
the arguments produced in ſupport of this heavy charge againſt 
him are altogether inconcluſive. 

Mr. P. gives us ſimplex & abjolata. as the words of Proco- 
fiat; whence we may collect that he takes him for a Latin wri- 
ter, I can aſſure him that Procopius wrote in Greek, If he will 
not believe me, he may aſk his Bookſeller, 

But unfortunately, theſe words, whereſoever he picked them 

up, are not the words of Procopius : they are the property of 
another author, a Latin Hiſtorian and a Pagan, of Ammianus 
Marcellinus ; and ſo little do they ſerve the purpoſes of Popery, 
that he ought by no means to have produced them, and helped 
himſelf to a ſhp on the face. 

Marcellinus blames the Emperor Conſtantius for having made 
kimſelf the Head of a Party, in the theological Squabbles of 
thoſe days, inſtead of quieting the combatants 3 and obſerves 
that the Chriſtians, by their frivolous contentions, and falſe re- 
finements, darkened and perplexed a Religion which in itſelf 
was complete and ſimple. He adds that the public Revenues ſuf- 
fered not a little by ſupplying the Prelates with Poſt- Chaiſes for 
their everlaſting journeys to their Synods and Councils. 
Conſtantius Chriſtianam religionem abſolutam & ſimplicem 
ganili ſuperſiitione confundens, in gua ſerutanda perplexius quam 
- ; i com- 
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cemponenda gravits, excitavit difſidia plurima, que progreſſa 
fuſius aluit concertatione verborum : ut catervis Antiſtitum fumen- 
tis publicis ultro citrogue diſcurrentibus, per Synodos guas appel- 
lant, dum ritum omnem ad ſuum trahere conatur arbitrinm, rei 
wchicularie ſuccideret nervos.” xXx1.16. 

The fame honeſt Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of a worthleſs Prelate, 
ſays that he did not learn his practice from his religion, — 
que nihil niſi juſtum ſuadet & lene, xx11. 11. 

Significant words, which for the benefit of ſome people we 
will explain ; A religion which allows no ſham- miracles, 
no pious frauds and forgeries, no compulfion of conſcience, no 
Inquifitions, no racks and tortures to ſtretch a ſcanty faith to a 
proper length, no violation of ſafe · conducts, no godly maſſacres, 
no burning of heretics, no doing to others what we would not 
that they ſhould do to us. 

What would this Author have ſaid to the perfect Simplicity of 
the Papal Syſtem, and of the decrees of the Council of Trent ? 

*« The Lutherans, quoth he, inſiſted upon changes in religion,” 
Changes in Popery, if you pleaſe. The Lutherans wanted to 
aboliſh all changes and innovations, and to reſtore Chriſtianity, 
as nearly as they could, to its original ſtate. For example; 
they deſired to have the Communion adminiftred in both kinds, 
which had been the known practice of the Church for the firſt 
thouſand years; and multitudes of Romani}ts, to do them juſtice, 
earneſtly deſired the ſame. But the Court of Rome and its Crea- 
tures would not conſent. | 

If they had fully and freely granted the Cup to the Laity, 
and marriage to the Clergy, it might have been an ugly blow 
to Lutheraniſm : but by retuſing to give up any thing, how ab- 
ſurd ſoever, and by attempting to prevail with the help of their 
old ſupporters, Fire and Fagot, they effectually eſtabliſhed the 
Reformation, 

Since that revolution, the Pope is the ſhadow of what he once 
was; he is Lacan Oak; | 
| Stat magni nominis Umbra, 

Qualis frugifero querius ſublimis in agro, 
Exuvias veteres populi, ſacrataque geſtans 

Dona ducum ; nec jam validis radicibus herens, 
Pondere fixa ſuo eft; nudoſque per atra ramos 
Effundens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram. 
I. 135. . 

P. z51. 20 Pole put the Emperor in mind of Jeſas, whoſe 
* naval force was deſtroyed, and who was told by a Prophet; 
* becauſe thou haſt entered into a league with a man who has 
done ſo many ungodly actions, therefore God has deſtroyed 
Gs thy fleet.“ 
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Pale and his Panegyriſt (to borrow a phraſe from Shakeſpear } 
had not prayed their Pible well, For Joſſas had no fleet to loſe : 
it was 7eho/aphat. 2 Chron. xx. 35 — 37. 

An Engliſb Papiſt, writing with a view to excite in us a fa- 
vonrablewpinion of himſelf and his party, undertakes a diflicult 
task, which requires ſingular qualifications, He ſhould ſhew in 
his works a ſpirit of moderation, candor, ingenuity, ſincerity, 
fairneſs, impartiality, humanity and charity. France hath/ pro- 
duced ſome Authors of that communion, who have ſogte kind 
of claim to this character: but hardly ſhall you find ſuch amongſt 
the Papiſts of England, Ireland, Flanders, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. He ſhould alſo have a tolerable ſhare of learning and know- 
ledge, .and not be a mere borrower from others, and a Brother 
of the Religious order of Mendicants. 


Gt me leave, Sir, to take the opportunity of concluding 
theſe pages with a remark upon myſelf. 


In the ſecond Volume of the Life of Eraſmus, p. 140 I 
gave a ſpecimen of the pronunciation of the modern Greeks, in 
which there is a miſtake, which I overlooked, till it was too late 
to rectify it, It is in the diphthong &, which is not ſounded by 
them like op, but like the Latin vowel z. The lines from Homer 
Mould therefore be written thus, putting the Latin # for the e. 


Mie ifs Orc AA d A 2Ae05 
Uno, i preps Agtis fas ehhxs, 
Tomes NU, Jus id menu, Cc. 
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Pale and his Panegyriſt (to borrow a phraſe from Shakeſpear } 
had not prayed their Pible well, For Jaſſas had no fleet to loſe : 
it was 7eho/aphat. 2 Chron. xx. 35 — 37. 

An Engliſb Papiſt, writing with a view to excite in us a fa- 
voufable opinion of himſelf and his party, undertakes a diſſicult 
tas, which requires ſingular qualifications. He ſhould ſhew in 
his works a ſpirit of moderation, candor, ingenuity, ſincerity, 
fairneſs, impartiality, humanity and charity. France hath pro- 
duced ſome Authors of that communion, who have ſoyte kind 
of claim to this character: but hardly ſhall you find ſuch amongſt 
the Papiſts of England, Ireland, Flanders, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. He ſhould alſo have a tolerable ſhare of learning and know- 
ledge, .and not be a mere borrower from others, and a Brother 
of the Religious order of Mendicants. 


Gryvs me leave, Sir, to take the opportunity of concluding 
theſe pages with a remark upon myſelf. 


In the ſecond Volume of the Life of Eraſmus, p. 140 I 
gave a ſpecimen of the pronunciation of the modern Greeks, in 
which there is a miſtake, which I overlooked, till it was too late 
to rectify it, It is in the diphthong &, which is not ſounded by 
them like ep, but like the Latin vowel à. The lines from Homer 
ſhould therefore be written thus, putting the Latin # for the e. 


Me oi O10 Thinuxds Ag; 
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APPENDIX. 
Nu Mus RE Rr II. 
A Letter from the Princeſs ELIZABETH to 
Queen Maxx, referred to p. 461. and 48 5. 


TN Author yis miſtaken in ſahing W. 485. Nba the 
original ef this letter & extarit in the\Brity um, 
whereas ii found in the Waper-Office, as Naas been ce 


inform , bY Dr. Birch. 


F any ever did try this olde ſaynge, that a Kinge's worde 
1 was more than another man's othe, I moſt humbly beſeche 
your M. to vereſie it in me, and to remember your laſt promis, 
and my laſt demaunde, that I be not condemned without an- 
{wer and due profe, wiche it ſemes, that now I am; for that 
without cauſe provid, I am by your counſel frome you com- 
manded to go unto the Tower, a place more wonted for a falſe 
Traitor, than a tru ſubject, wich, thogth, I know, I deſerve it 
not, yet in the face of al this Realme aperes, that it is provid ; 
wiche I pray God I may dy the ſhamefulliſt deth, that ever any 
died, afore I may mene any ſuche thinge ; and to this preſent 
hower I proteſt afor God (who ſhal juge my trueth) what 
{dever malice ſhal deviſe) that I never praQiſed, conciled, nor 
conſentid to any thinge, that might be prejudicial to your parſan 
any way, or — to the State by any mene; and ther- 
for I humbly. beſeche your Majeſtie to let me anſwer afore your 
Selfe, and not ſuffer me to truſt your counſelors; yea and that 
afore I go to the Tower (if it be poſſible) if not afor I be fur- 
ther condemned, howbeit I truſt afſutedly your Highnes wyl 
give me leve to do it afor I go; for that thus ſhamefully I may 
not be cried out on, as now I ſhal be; yea and without cauſe let 
conſciens move your highnes to take ſome bettar way with me, 
than to make me be condemned in al men's figth afore my deſert 
knowen, Alſo I moſt humbly beſeche your Higthnes to pardon 
this my boldnes, wiche innocency procures me to do, togither 
with hope of your natural kindnis, wiche I truſt wyl not ſeme 
caſt away without deſart; wiche what it is, I wold deſire no 
more of God, but that you truly knew : wiche thinge I thinke 
and beleve you ſhal never by report knowe, unles by your Selfe 
you hire, I have harde in my time of many caſt away for want 
of comminge to the preſence of their Prince; and in late days 
I harde my Lorde of Samer ſet ſay, that if his Brother had bine 
ſulfered to ſpeke with him, he had never ſufferd ; but — e- 
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ſwaſions wer made to him ſo gret, that he was brogth in beleſe, 
that he coulde nat live ſafely, if the admiml lived ; and that 
made him give his conſent to his Dethe, Thogth Thes par - 
ſons ar not to be compared to your Majeſtie, yet | pray God 
as ivel perſwations penſwade hot one Siſta agtinft the other, and 
al for that;the hawggharde falſe report, and not harkene to the 
trueth kndwen. 'Theffor ons again kniling with humblenes of 
of my hart, bicauſe I am, not ſufferd to bow the knees of my 
body, I humbly erave to ſpeke with your higthnis, wiche I 
woſcde not; be ſo bold to 'defire, if I knewe not my felfe moſt 
clter& as I'knowe-my ſelſe moſt tru. And as for the Traitor 
Wiat,” he migth paraventur writ me a lettar; but on my faithe 
I neter tebeved any from him; and as for the copie of my let- 
ter ſent to the Krenche Kinge, I pray Ged confound me eter- 
nally, if ever 1 ſent him word, meſſage, token or letter, by any 
menes ; and to this my truith I wil ſtande in to my Dethe. 


WW wp "I frown 

3 humbly crave but only one worde ths A 
Tx; ho 8 | i & EY 1 7 
O47 of anſwer from your Seife. 
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f Your Highnes moſt Faithful Subject, 3 
chat hathe bine {rom the beginninge, and wyl be to my end, 
ELIZABETH. 
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